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Reflections on the Quarter 


MERICA, in the years follow- 
ing World War II, has 
achieved a rate of economic growth 
and a general level of prosperity 
unparalleled by any nation in any 
period of history. This domestic 
achievement is counter-balanced 
on the international front by an 
unprecedented threat to this na- 
tion’s future security. Soviet com- 
munism has built a war machine 
which matches or surpasses that of 
the West in many significant re- 
spects. Repeatedly the best esti- 
mates of United States authorities 
concerning Soviet technological 
capability have proven inaccurate. 
The Soviets have broken the atomic 
monopoly; they have made rapid 
strides in the development of their 
strategic air power and industrial 
war potential; Soviet conventional 
forces outnumber those of the West. 
America, despite her great mili- 
tary and economic strength, has 
thus far been unable to galvanize 
the West into an effective counter 
force, even though the Hungarian 
and Polish uprisings and unrest 
within the Soviet Union offer valu- 
able opportunities to be seized. 
To meet the threat and to seize 
opportunities requires that the best 
trained and most experienced minds 
be brought to bear on the key in- 
ternational issues on which the na- 
tion’s long range future hinges. The 
Foreign Policy Research Institute 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
was established in 1955 by a small 


3 


group of men, trained in a variety 
of intellectual disciplines, and 
joined together by their common 
interest in foreign affairs. The ob- 
jectives of the Institute are first, 
to study major problems of United 
States foreign relations, and sec- 
ondly, to suggest concrete policies 
designed to deal with these prob- 
lems most effectively. The work of 
the Institute is specifically directed 
towards the production of basic 
studies which will be of value in 
the formulation of future American 
policies, the development of 
methods appropriate to basic re- 
search in international relations, 
and the training of competent re- 
search workers. 


Not all of the Institute’s studies. 
lend themselves to publication in 
book form. Hence, Orbis, a quar- 
ter y, will supply a much needed 
outlet for the Institute’s materials. 
Its role, however, is not so much 
that of a house organ, for Orbis 
will not limit itself to contributions 
by members of the Institute. 


Orbis will solicit articles and re- 
views from contributors in the 
United States and other countries. 
It will make available to the Amer- 
ican public writings from abroad 
which are not easily accessible even 
to American specialists in foreign 
affairs. 


II 


The Foreign Ministers of Italy, 
Norway and Canada submitted at 








the end of 1956 their Report on 
Non-Military Cooperation in 
NATO. This document strikes the 
right note at the right time: The 
North Atlantic Community has 
served a useful purpose, for it has 
created a shield behind which 
Western Europe could regain its 
moral and economic _ strength. 
Thanks to NATO, the threat of 
overt communist aggression, which 
loomed large in 1950, was averted. 
Meanwhile, however, some of the 
underlying assumptions of NATO 
strategy have proven inadequate, 
others out of date. The events in 
the Middle East revealed the geo- 
political range of NATO as too 
narrow; the recent technological 
innovations put in doubt the mili- 
tary effectiveness of NATO. The 
question arises as to whether the 
strategic and technological weak- 
nesses of NATO can be remedied 
without a fundamental reappraisal 
of the nature and purposes of 
North Atlantic cooperation. The 
Report of the Three suggests that 
beyond the strategic and techno- 
logical dilemmas of NATO lies a 
more fundamental problem: how 
to achieve greater political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural cooperation on 
the basis of a common tradition. 
The Report states: 

There was a feeling among the gov- 
ernments and peoples [of NATO] 
that this closer unity was both natural 
and desirable; that the common cul- 
tural traditions, free institutions and 
democratic concepts which were being 
challenged, and were marked for de- 
struction by those who challenged them, 
were things which should also bring 
the NATO nations closer together, not 
only for their defense but for their de- 


velopment. There was, in short, a sense 
of Atlantic Community, alongside the 
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realisation of an immediate common 
danger. 

Gratifying as is the statement of 

the Three, it should be noted that 
in nearly seven years the NATO 
powers have been unable to de- 
velop an effective means of giving 
substance to Article 2 of the At- 
lantic Alliance. This Article pro- 
vides that: 
The Parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions, by 
bringing about a better understanding 
of the principles upon which these in- 
stitutions are founded, and by promot- 
ing conditions of stability and well- 
being. They will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of 
them. 

Since its inception, the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute has cen- 
tered its energies upon bringing 
Article 2 to life. Acting upon the 
conviction that common cultural 
concerns are the only durable 
bonds uniting any community, the 
FPRI, joined by the College of Eu- 
rope, has called a meeting of West- 
ern intellectual leaders. The Con- 
ference on the North Atlantic 
Community, scheduled for Septem- 
ber 8, 1957, in Bruges, will ex- 
plore the ways and means for 
strengthening the cultural founda- 
tions which support Western mili- 
tary, political and economic co- 
operation. 

The crisis of NATO which sim- 
mered for many months over the 
organization and distribution of the 
allied armed forces erupted in the 
spectacular disagreement over 
Middle Eastern policy. It is pain- 
fully obvious that the absence of 
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appropriate political consultation 
has long been at the root of 
NATO?’s troubles. The Report of 
the Three points to this manifest 
short-coming of NATO. Its rec- 
ommendations, sound as they are, 
fall short of prescribing adequate 
remedies. The Three could not do 
otherwise, for they could not cut 
loose from the restrictions which 
the mood of governments and par- 
liaments imposed upon them. Gov- 
ernments and parliaments will 
yield to the pressures of public 
opinion. Such pressures will arise 
only from a growing awareness of 
the shared interests and common 
destiny of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity. 


III 


The Report of the Three ex- 
presses not only the hope for closer 
North Atlantic cooperation; it 
shows also the need to make 
NATO?’s constructive purposes bet- 
ter understood in non-NATO coun- 
tries and to convince the non- 
Western peoples 

. that NATO is not tending now 
to become an agency for the pooling 
of the strength and resources of the 
“colonial” powers in defence of im- 
perial privileges, racial superiority, and 
Atlantic hegemony under the leader- 
ship of the United States. The fact that 
we know these views to be false and 
unjustified does not mean that NATO 
and its governments should not do 
everything they can to correct and 
counteract them. 

It has become a cliché to say 
that we are living in a “revolution- 
ary age of global compass.” The 
truth behind this cliché, albeit a 
simple one, is not always under- 
stood clearly. It is not the com- 
munist revolution alone which we 


face. Two greater and more conse- 
quential transformations are mak- 
ing history in the second half of 
the twentieth century: the unifica- 
tion of the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity and the self-assertion of the 
long-dormant non-Western world. 
In March 1957, the Vice President 
of the United States traveled to 
Ghana, the new African state 
formed out of the British Gold 
Coast and British Togoland, to rep- 
resent the United States at the 
ceremony of independence, and 
hence to the Sudan and Libya. 
These visits-of-state signify poign- 
antly a change not only in the ter- 
ritorial distribution of national 
sovereignties but also in political 
conceptions—a change which, ten 
years ago, was hardly envisaged by 
anyone. All throughout history, ter- 
ritories have changed hands. The 
voluntary devolution of empire is 
a novel phenomenon; so is the vir- 
tually automatic graduation into 
the United Nations—on a basis of 
full equality—of peoples that only 
yesterday were classed as “back- 
ward” or “primitive.” And if noth- 
ing in this development were his- 
torically new, then surely the speed 
of the transformation is without 
precedent. The rise of new states 
in Asia and Africa poses most ser- 
ious problems both for the non- 
Western and the Western world. It 
will be a long painful process to 
compound an accommodation be- 
tween West and non-West, for the 
preceding era of Western pre- 
dominance has left behind a host 
of real and imagined grievances. 
Orbis will seek to clarify some of 
the issues that beset the relationship 








of the two parts of mankind who 
both face the threat of the commu- 
nist bid for universal dominance 
in the name of an all-inclusive and 
militant creed. 


IV 


The events of the fall of 1956 
afford a glimpse of communist 
prospects that, for once, reveals 
the limits of communist power. 
Khrushchev’s attempt to save 
Stalinism by sacrificing Stalin and 
by attributing the crisis of the 
system to the shortcomings of the 
once adulated leader opened fis- 
sures that, thus far, neither dialec- 
tical finesse nor brute force have 
been able to close. Despite, and not 
because of, the present Soviet lead- 
ership, de-Stalinization proceeded 
at least in one important field: the 
Presidium of the Soviet, meeting in 
December 1956, had to abandon 
the latest Five-Year Plan and 
shelve, at least for the time being, 
the ruthless policies of forced sav- 
ing and over-investment in heavy 
industry which, since 1928, had led 
to a growing neglect of consumer 
goods production and of the 
people’s welfare and had reduced 
workers and peasants to a state of 
serfdom. 

It would be most surprising if 
the Soviet leadership, reared in the 
Stalinist tradition, would embrace 
enthusiastically a program of ap- 
proximating the welfare state— 
and try to carry it out. Slogans, 
however, have a life of their own. 
To the consternation of the Soviet 
leaders, such slogans as “the fight 
against the Cult of Personality” 
and the legitimacy of “various 
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roads to socialism in the different 
countries” engaged the imagination 
of the peoples under communist 
rule and sparked, at least in part, 
the events in Poland and Hungary. 
For forty years the dynamism of 
the communist movement has been 
generated exclusively from above; 
now, for the first time, the masses 
have begun to stir and to grope 
for their image of “socialism.” If 
ever it was proven that men can- 
not live by bread alone and that 
men’s actions are not primarily 
determined by economic factors, it 
was so: proven recently in commu- 
nist lands. In the Soviet Union 
and, above all, in Poland and Hun- 
gary the intellectuals, an econom- 
ically privileged group under com- 
munism, took the initiative in 
voicing the protests against the 
regime and in demanding cultural 
freedom. Among their leaders were 
many recipients of Stalin Peace 
Prizes and of highest Soviet 
honors. In a Warsaw radio broad- 
cast on April 1, 1956, entitled “The 
New Spring,” Irene Kraywicka 
spoke of the “explosion of truth.” 
At the trial of the workers of the 
former Stalin Works in Poznan, 
who not only demonstrated for 
bread and liberty but also demand- 
ed free elections, Professor Jozef 
Chalasinski, Poland’s leading so- 
ciologist, openly declared that the 
police, the moment it fired upon 
the demonstrators, ceased “to be 
for the people the symbol of the 
law,” and that, therefore, “the at- 
tack upon the police was no longer 
a crime but an act of liberation 
and justice.” Voices are now being 
heard on the market places and in 
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the literary forums of Poland that 
only yesterday were stilled by cen- 
sorship, just as, in October 1956, 
the deeds of the Hungarian work- 
ers and students, unthinkable six 
months before, shook the structure 
of the Soviet Empire. 


Vv 


The emancipation of Asia and 
Africa from the tutelage of Europe 
affects not only the Free World 
but also the communist orbit. An 
event of great significance was the 
journey, last January, of Chou En- 
lai, the Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China, to Warsaw, Buda- 
pest and Moscow. In the strained 
relationship between the Soviet 
Union and its eastern European 
satellites, both sides appealed to 
the Chinese communists for their 
good offices. The Chinese commu- 
nists’ statements on the strict unity 
of the communist world and the 
right to choose “autonomous” 
roads to “socialism” were awaited 
with anxiety in Belgrade and War- 
saw and perhaps even in Moscow. 
For the first time in history, China 
entered as an active factor in what 
may be regarded as purely Euro- 
pean controversies. At the same 
time, Red China, probably inde- 
pendently from Moscow, intensi- 
fied its activities in Asia. In recent 
months, Chou En-lai paid three 
visits to India and Burma. At the 
occasion of the last, he traveled to 
Nepal. 

The Red Chinese gesture towards 
Nepal deserves special attention. 
As the Russian communists have 
set their hearts from the beginning 
on reestablishing and expanding 


the Russian empire—in a form 
which surpassed that of the tsarist 
regime in centralizing efficiency— 
so the Chinese communists uphold 
the claims and traditions of the 
former Chinese empire. The Chi- 
nese communists put an end to the 
semi-autonomous status of Tibet 
and Sinkiang. They now hint 
broadly at the historical connec- 
tion of former “dependent” or 
“vassal” lands with China. 

Both the Chinese nationalists 
and communists have maintained 


that these dependent territories 
have been alienated from the 
Chinese empire by imperialist 


powers—Japan (succeeded by the 
United States) in the case of 
Korea and Taiwan; Great Bri- 
tain in the case of Burma, Nepal 
and Bhutan. The two latter states 
were until very recently entirely 
inaccessible Himalayan _ border- 
lands between Tibet and India. 
Under the treaty of Sagauli of 
1815, a British envoy was accredit- 
ed to the court of Nepal, and his 
presence was a guarantee of Brit- 
ish interest in Nepalese independ- 
ence. A similar relationship existed 
between Britain and Bhutan. After 
India achieved its independence, 
the government of India acted to 
replace the British government as 
the guardian of Bhutanese and 
Nepalese independence. In recent 
years, the two Himalayan states, 
especially Nepal—by far the more 
important one—were opened to re- 
lations with the outside world. 
With the re-establishment of the 
Chinese grip on Tibet, Nepal and 
Bhutan have gained an added 
strategic importance. Chou En- 





lai’s visit to Nepal may be fol- 
lowed by the building of a road 
from Lhassa in Tibet to Katmandu, 
the Nepalese capital. 

There is another reason why the 
steadily enhanced position of Com- 
munist China bears upon the fate 
of the free Asian nations: many 
millions of Chinese descent are 
holding important economic posi- 
tions throughout Southeast Asia, 
especially in Singapore and in the 
Malay states which are to gain 
their independence from Britain 
this year. The ideal solution would 
be the assimilation of these Chi- 
nese into loyal and faithful citi- 
zens of the countries in which they 
live and prosper. Yet many signs 
point to their unwillingness or in- 
ability to undergo such a process 
of integration. In the meantime, 
the danger exists that these large 
and important Chinese settlements 
become Auslandschinesen, corre- 
sponding to the position which the 
German National Socialist regime 
assigned to the Germans living 
abroad. These Chinese might form, 
in the countries of their residence, 
powerful “fifth columns” operating 
in the interest of Chinese commu- 
nism. Nowhere would such a de- 
velopment involve as great a stra- 
tegic peril for free Asia as in Singa- 
pore. It is therefore highly desir- 
able to develop Taiwan into an in- 
dependent, modern and thriving 
state and thus create a powerful 
center of attraction for the mil- 
lions of Chinese overseas. The re- 
markable achievements accom- 


plished in the last years by the Re- 
public of China with the support of 
the 


United States and with an 
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ever-growing participation of the 
local population have received little 
attention abroad, as little as the 
work of consolidation which Ngo 
Dinh Diem has effected against 
greatest odds and against general 
expectation in the Republic of Viet 
Nam. With good will, and under 
the leadership of capable and cour- 
ageous men, the cause of Free Asia 
is in no way lost, even in the bor- 
derlands of the Chinese communist 
giant. 


VI 


More precarious is the position 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia on the other 
side of the communist orbit. Since 
1948 Tito has tried to play the 
dificult game of straddling the 
fundamental issue of how to com- 
bine dictatorship and dogmatism 
with that minimum degree of lib- 
erty without which neither eco- 
nomic progress nor intellectual life 
are possible. His position before 
1954 was relatively easy: he 
claimed to represent Leninism 
against Stalinist Russia. Since 1954 
Stalin’s heirs in Russia, however, 
have also appealed to Leninism 
as the source of their inspiration 
and as the guiding star of their 
activities. The uneasy state of both 
Yugoslavia and post-Stalinist Rus- 
sia has made it abundantly clear 
that the Leninist system, and not 
the Stalinist deviation, is respon- 
ible for the lack of liberty and for 
the economic maladjustment which 
have become synonymous with 
communist rule. 

In 1955 the Moscow leadership 
tried to establish more cordial rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia. Since then 
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these relations have deteriorated 
again to a point reminiscent of the 
situation before Khrushchev’s visit 
to Belgrade. What underlies this 
deterioration is not a difference in 
ideology but a struggle between Bel- 
grade and Moscow for power and 
influence in central-eastern and 
southeastern Europe. Tito has not 
abandoned his intention of playing 
the leading role in a Balkan federa- 
tion which would include at least 
Bulgaria, but if possible also Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Albania. On 
the other hand, Moscow, whether 
under Stalin or Khrushchev, wishes 
to hold fast to its control of the 
Balkans. In 1945 the dream of a 
long line of Tsars seemed to come 
true: the communists were close to 
including the Straits of Constanti- 
nople and Greece within their 
sphere of control. The break be- 
tween Stalin and Tito in 1948, 
and the support given by Britain 
and the United States to Turkey 
and Greece, frustrated Stalin’s 
hopes. 

Khrushchev’s effort to heal the 
breach with Tito has foundered, 
not because Tito is less communist 


or Leninist than Khrushchev or 
less hostile to democracy, but be- 
cause of the power struggles that 
divide the communist world. Any 
opposition to Moscow’s monolithic 
leadership of the communist world 
is to be welcomed in the interest 
of freedom. This argument has 
been advanced in justification of 
Western support given to Tito. 
But as regards an opening wedge 
for true liberty, there is hope for it, 
albeit a slim one, in Gomulka’s 
Poland rather than in Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia. Milovan Djilas’ article, pub- 
lished in the New Leader on No- 
vember 19, 1956, brought about 
his incarceration in Yugoslavia; 
a similar criticism of the regime 
might have gone unpunished 
in Poland. Be that as it may, 
the Djjilas article is a sign of the 
deep ideological unrest which, by 
the end of 1956, troubled the com- 
munist mind everywhere. It is this 
unrest which invites the Free 
World to a reappraisal of its own 
stand and of its own aspirations, 
both within its own fold and in its 
relationship to the communist 
movement and empire. To this pur- 
pose Orbis seeks to contribute. 








THE BALANCE OF TOMORROW 
by Robert Strausz-Hupé 


The salient characteristic of a revolutionary age is the pre- 
cariousness of institutions and associations: since the bottom 
layers of the political universe have been set in motion, one 
structure after another, designed to be permanent, crumbles and 
collapses, and each solemn compact, hailed as a return to order, 
is overtaken and rescinded by events. The ages of Rome’s Civil 
Wars, the Reformation and the French Revolution and Na- 
poleonic Wars, each abounded in treaties of peace and alliances, 
leagues—more or less holy—and publicists whose assigned task it 
was to endow these short-lived and contradictory arrangements 
with consistency and meaning. Each troubled age closes with a 
general and conclusive settlement that seems only tenuously re- 
lated to the issues which had erupted into the revolutionary up- 
heaval, and bears but a remote resemblance to the kind of order 
the contestants had fought for or, at least, had said they wanted. 

Our age does not differ in essentials from other revolutionary 
epochs. There is one significant exception: since contemporary 
society accords to science and technology unprecedented impor- 
tance in the scheme of things, it endows the political sector with 
a lawfulness and a malleability through expert planning which 
preceding generations were not able to perceive. Be that as it 
may, the proceedings of the last forty years were about as disorderly 
as those culminating in the breakup of earlier civilizations. 

The alliance of the powers aligned against Germany in World 
War I began to dissolve before the termination of the fighting; 
Russia concluded a separate peace. After the war, the United 
States refused to participate in the universal order which the 
peace treaties were to have enshrined in an organizational frame- 
work drawn to American specifications. The Anglo-French entente 
collapsed over the issue of German rearmament. The League of 
Nations, originally conceived as a projection of American-British- 
French military power wedded to Western democratic ethos, 
proved powerless to deal with any major issue of world politics 
and with even minor instances of aggression. 

The second World War began with another major reversal of 
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THE BALANCE OF TOMORROW 


alliances: Russia joined Germany in the conquest of Poland. Italy 
and Japan, founding members in 1919 of the League of Nations 
and, ex officio, of the band of the law abiding democracies, joined 
totalitarian Germany. By a second and unintentional reversal 
of alliance, Russia found herself projected into the camp of the 
peace loving United Nations. Again, a universal order, drawn to 
American specifications, was to have crowned the victory of the 
Allies. This time it was the United Nations, based upon the 
unanimity of the major founding members who also happened 
to be the leaders of the victorious alliance. Within a few years, 
irreconcilable divergencies arose within the council of the war- 
time allies, chiefly over the settlement of German and East Euro- 
pean questions. Mainland China joined the Soviet camp. The 
United States forged a series of military alliances against its 
quondam ally Russia; Germany and Japan now found themselves 
by the side of the Western democracies whom they had sought 
to destroy and who had retaliated with spectacular efficacy. 


With the Korean War, the tide of the general reversal of 
international alignments began to seep into the United Nations, 
which had been established on the assumption that it would be 
proof against erosion by Great Power conflicts. The General As- 
sembly, under the leadership of the United States, created for 
itself a role which, although not expressly precluded by the Char- 
ter, was most certainly not envisioned by the Charter makers. 
Under the dispensation of the Uniting for Peace Resolution and 
the flag of the United Nations, the United States led a military 
alliance against North Korea, Communist China and, in fact, 
against Russia, a permanent member of the Security Council and 
thus, by statutory provision, safeguarded against this kind of sub- 
stantive action. 


After another five years—this being apparently the mean life 
expectancy of alliances concluded in this century—the United 
Nations supplied the stage for another basic international re- 
alignment: The United States joined with the Soviet Union, 
India, and the lesser members of the Afro-Asian block in the 
vigorous condemnation of France and Britain, its major Euro- 
pean allies against the Soviet Union, and of Israel, which owed 
its emergence largely to American statecraft. Since the United 
States followed up its votes cast in the General Assembly with 
the appropriate unilateral diplomatic and economic pressures, 
its conduct could not be mistaken for merely formal compliance 
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with the precepts of the Charter: in any case, Britain, France 
and Israel desisted from their military undertaking, and Britain 
and France were handed one of the most inglorious defeats in 
their respective millenial histories. Hard upon the heels of this 
momentous transaction, Premier Nehru appeared in Washing- 
ton. Official American spokesmen hailed the rapprochement of 
the United States and India. India’s “independent” foreign policy 
had been at odds with U. S. diplomacy on virtually every major 
issue of world politics, especially all those military alliances which 
the United States had forged after World War II and declared te 
be indispensable to its own and the Free World’s security. 

Although the above record of alliances concluded, dissolved 
and reversed is not complete and history is likely to pursue its 
erratic course for some time to come, the material evidence is 
plentiful enough to suggest some tentative conclusions: 

The statistically minded reader will note from the summary 
of realignments given here that, within the last forty years, nine 
alliances between major powers were dissolved, seven major re- 
versals resulted in alignments concluded against one or more 
former allies, and the United States participated in at least three 
major reversals. Thus, the political alignments of our times are 
not more stable and, probably, even less stable than those of any 
preceding epoch of history; ideological affinities stood, on _bal- 
ance, for remarkably little in the policies of the Great Powers; 
the United States, since its entry into world politics as a great 
and, finally, the Greatest Power, has not pursued foreign policies 
appreciably more “rigid” than those pursued by other powers; 
and the consistency of universal orders, designed or proclaimed 
as permanent, has not been substantially greater than that of less 
inclusive arrangements. 


II 


In a revolutionary age, the rapid dissolutions and reversals of 
alliances reflect even less the purposeful design of any one coun- 
try’s foreign policies than is the case in calmer epochs of history. 
In the best of times, the riddles of the objective situation, the 
idiosyncrasies of statesmen and peoples and all kinds of more 
or less genuine accidents inject so potent a dose of the unfore 
seeable into all foreign policies that principles and_ practices 
appear to trip drunkenly over one another. It is this circumstance 
which raises prudence to the highest of all political virtues. In 
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our times, it requires a high degree of dogmatism or hypocrisy 
and, above all, a conveniently short memory to propound a cause- 
effect relationship between any state’s avowed principles and ac- 
tual performance in foreign affairs. This does not mean that states- 
men, even totalitarian ones, are more cynical than ordinary 
manipulators of men and things. Surprisingly, careful investiga- 
tion reveals the foreign policies of the major powers of our epoch 
to have been more logical than appears from their mostly unan- 
ticipated results. Surprisingly, too, most statesmen were moder- 
ately in earnest about the principles which they proclaimed as 
the inspiration of their policies. If, in so many cases, the outcome 
left so much to be desired in respect to both logic and principles, 
especially the highest moral ones, the explanation must be sought 
in the historical environment rather than in the characteristics of 
individual nations and their leaders. 

The sweep of the revolutionary current overpowers helmsman 
and craft, carrying one people towards the shores of power and 
plenty and engulfing the other. Since technology and science 
spur the political revolutions of this century, the pace of tech- 
nological and scientific development imparts to politics an ac- 
celeration for which there is no precedent in history. A few years 
now suffice to raise and wreck empires that, in earlier epochs, 
would have outlasted several centuries. Always outraced by de- 
velopments, the leaders of the mightiest nation decide to do this 
year what they should have done a year ago and hastily retract 
today what they said yesterday. Hence, political mechanisms de- 
signed to function under less dynamic conditions are subjected 
to intolerable strains. It is thanks chiefly to the ingenious services 
of the mass media, conjuring up an orderliness and rationality 
where there are none, that the masses of men keep, together with 
their sanity, a sense of security wholly unwarranted by the facts 
of the international situation. If, in this age of universal trans- 
formation—of alignments rapidly contrived and as rapidly dis- 
solved and reversed—the sum of statecraft lies in inconsistency, 
where, then, can we find a meaning that renders intelligent the 
seeming absurdity of our situation and leads us to acceptance of 
our fate, albeit not to a “solution”? That meaning cannot be found 
in ephemeral attempts—pacts, covenants and charters—to harness 
the historical process, but only in that process itself. In a sense, 
to understand a process is to surrender to it, if only for the purpose 
of mastering it, so to speak, from within. 
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Ill 


The issue before the United States is the unification of the 
globe under its leadership within this generation. How effectively 
and rapidly the United States will accomplish this task will deter- 
mine the survival of the United States as a leading power, prob- 
ably the survival of Western culture and conceivably the survival 
of mankind. This task must be accomplished within the near 
future because of two overriding considerations: 1) The political 
emergence of the Asian peoples, together with their tremendous 
population growth, is altering profoundly the international and 
regional balance-of-power and presages regional and international 
conflicts and war. 2) Within the foreseeable future, a number 
of nations, other than the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Britain, will acquire nuclear weapons and other means of mass 
destruction. 

With few and insignificant exceptions, the new nation states of 
Asia and Africa are politically unstable as well as weak economic- 
ally. Most of them are “nation” states by international courtesy 
rather than by virtue of ethnic or cultural homogenity. In virtu- 
ally all of them, internal tensions, generated by racial and re- 
ligious frictions, are enormously increased by population pres- 
sure. If massive forces are not brought to bear from outside to 
keep them together, most of the new states of Asia will fall apart. 
The signs of their dissolution are plainly visible now. Their 
fragments will be the bones of contention in tomorrow’s conflicts 
and wars. The traditional social structures of Asia are now 
crumbling under the impact of Western ideas and techniques. 
Social integration will be compounded by the collapse of state 
structures that owe their existence to the formulas of Western 
political philosophy and the fortunes of two World Wars, but 
not to indigenous concepts of history and native prowess. The 
ensuing catastrophes cannot but unleash revolutionary movements 
more violent and more destructive than those now beating upon 
the contemporary order. The United States, specifically among 
Western nations, will be threatened in its strategic bases overseas 
on which depends its power to defend the receding lines of West- 
ern interest and to keep the peace among the native peoples. 

Today, the atomic stalemate—if it does exist—resolves itself 
into an American-Russian equation. It expresses a mental cal- 
culation of two leadership groups that, despite ideological differ. 
ences, are both seasoned practitioners of power, preside both over 
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highly developed industrial and chiefly urban societies, and are 
both agreed, albeit for opposite reasons, that it will be infinitely 
more advantageous to reach their respective objectives without 
waging nuclear war against one another. Once other leadership 
groups, especially some of those in control of certain under-de- 
veloped countries, are added to the present holders of nuclear 
power, current assumptions about the atomic stalemate might 
have to be drastically revised. Havenots tend to succumb to ex- 
tremist leadership. Fanaticism paired with greed and armed with 
apocalyptic weapons will hardly counsel a self-restraint which even 
the coolly calculating diplomacy of the richest and most self-con- 
fident nations finds it difficult to maintain. In sober fact, the 
United States and Russia, not to speak of Western Europe, had, 
thus far, everything to lose and little to gain in a nuclear war 
and, hence, sought to attain their respective ends by patient 
politico-psychological manoeuvre. If this had not been so, the 
policies of either power during the last few years would have 
been senseless. A dictator of, let us say, a middling Asian country, 
possessed of nuclear weapons, will confront both the United 
States and Russia with problems for which their own nuclear 
equation does not supply solutions. The excitable and reckless 
leadership of a people, freed of foreign rule but not of their 
poverty and feeling of inferiority, is likely to extract from its 
possession of nuclear weapons the last ounce of blackmail. It 
might unleash those weapons when blackmail fails. It has every- 
thing to win and but little to lose. Can we doubt that, in 1945, 
Hitler would have hurled, as a last act of defiance, atomic bombs 
—had he possessed them—against the Allies, and, probably, against 
his own people? 

Sociology has long been familiar with the phenomenon of the 
increased suicidal drive in situations of social breakdown. Indi- 
vidual man and even whole groups, unhinged by the dissolution 
of social patterns, will deliberately work their own destruction. 
It is now likely, since the technical means for such a purpose 
exist, that leaders of nations might seek to appease their suicidal 
drive by immolating themselves, their own people and a sizable 
portion of mankind. The disintegration of Asian political and 
social structures provides conditions well-suited for such a con- 
clusive experiment. 


There are many and convincing reasons why this earth should 
be politically one. But these two reasons, namely the explosive 
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forces on the loose in Asia and the implications of a multiple 
balance of nuclear power, are sufficient to necessitate the estab- 
lishment of unitary world rule. The collapse of ancient empires, 
the rise of population pressure, the disintegration of old cultures 
and shifts in the balance-of-power attended by radical changes 
in weapons techniques, have always been followed by revolution 
and war. There is no reason to believe that contemporary state- 
craft has succeeded in “flattening out” the great cycles of history. 
By the same token, upon all revolutionary ages followed the es- 
tablishment of a universal order in the image and under the 
domination of one power. The establishment of such a universal 
order has become now the sole alternative to anarchy and the 
destruction of what man has wrought since his ancestors left 
their caves. The one and only question is, therefore, who will be 
the people that will establish the universal order in their image 
and under their domination? 
IV 

The creative force of nationalism has been exhausted for a 
long time. It had issued from the secularization of European so- 
ciety beginning with the Renaissance; it achieved its apotheosis 
in the French Revolution and the French nation-state. The idea 
of the nation-state, a French idea, swept Europe; it triggered 
those countermovements that defeated Napoleon’s universal em- 
pire and culminated in the unification of Germany and Italy. At 
the beginning of this century, nationalism shattered the last sur. 
viving forms of dynastic integration, the empires of the Habsburgs, 
the Romanovs and the Ottoman sultans, and spawned the small 
nation-states of central and Eastern Europe. The peace-makers 
of 1919 wrote the concept of national self-determination into the 
grand settlement of World War I and thus put the finishing 
touches to what has been called the Modern State System. Virt- 
tually from its inception, the arrangement proved neither sys- 
tematic nor “modern.” The forces of nationalism turned destruc. 
tively upon themselves and confounded those who had meant 
to base a just and peaceful order upon the satisfaction of na- 
tional aspirations. Within the framework of the nation-state, the 
problem of national minorities proved insoluble—and, in_ the 
nature of things, will remain forever insoluble. The conditions 
associated with the idea of the nation-state—an idea of character: 
istically French conception—did not obtain in central and eastern 
Europe, not to speak of non-Western lands: a cultural community 
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hallowed by time, a public philosophy grounded in democratic 
thought, and transcendent awareness of the common interests 
that, beyond national boundaries, join all peoples together. In 
our times, nationalism is restrained neither by liberal constitu- 
tions nor by concern for the common interests of mankind. It is 
checked only by superior physical power; it has become the school 
for violence and dictatorship. It is narrowly parochial; it negates 
the promises and requirements of modern technology; it impedes 
the exchanges of goods and ideas and thus stunts economic and 
cultural growth. Nationalism is the greatest retrogressive force 
of this century. 

While international pacts and charters pay homage to the idea 
of national sovereignty—that absolute of political absolutes—na- 
tional independence has never been as much at the mercy of supra- 
national forces as it is now. The idea of the equality of all national 
sovereignties, yesterday only a pious fiction politely sustained 
by diplomatic custom, today has been transformed into a dan- 
gerous tool of political warfare. It serves, in the international 
power struggle, as a screen for political and ideological penetra- 
tion and subversion of, first, the domestic, and then, the interna- 
tional order. The notion that, for example, the Government of 
Hungary, whose sovereignty serves as the indecent fig leaf of 
foreign rule, is “equal” to that of, let us say, its Soviet master or, 
for that matter, that of Sweden, is an absurd as well as a distasteful 
notion. Yet this hallucination does rule the conduct of the United 
Nations Assembly and, albeit with a different twist, the delibera- 
tions of U. S. policy. 

V 


The history of the last twenty years should be viewed as a series 
of conflicts of federative power. Both Germany and Japan at- 
tempted to create regional federations, the one a system of 
ideologically coordinated dictatorships in Europe, the other a 
“co-prosperity zone’ of nationalist and “anticolonial” dictator- 
ships in Asia. Neither possessed the means required for the task 
because each launched it from a base—the German and the Japa- 
ese nation state—that was too narrow. Each dishonored the term 
federation by baseness of motive and monstrosity of conduct. 
Neither was able to contrive that semblance of a community-of- 
interest without which any federative effort is doomed from the 
start. Each had to revert to the use of naked power in order to 
keep the system from falling apart. Yet their functional concep- 
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tions were in complete harmony with historic necessity: the 
making of regional systems encompassing a number of states. 
The various organizations, for example, of European economic 
integration, do not differ greatly in functional design from those 
planned by Nazi Germany. Undoubtedly, the “take” of Nazi 
Germany would have been exorbitant—at least in the beginning. 
But the Nazi planners had a perfectly reasonable understanding 
of the economic interdependence of Europe and the economic 
and technological inadequacy of the nation state. 

The defeat of Germany and Japan and the decline of Britain 
and France not only close the epoch of the nation state as a viable 
unit of world politics but also furnish proof that the nation state 
cannot transcend itself. It cannot step across its own shadow and 
raise itself to the plateau of federative power. 

Perhaps no other question about the Soviet Union has provoked 
more analytical effort than this: Is Russia more communist than 
Russian or is communism more Russian than communist? Here, 
we need not seek an answer to this intriguing question. Suffice 
it that Communist Russia appeared to have broken the mould 
of the nation state. The appeal of communism was universal. It 
was the instrument of Soviet federative power. An ideology, 
evolved from an imposing system of political and economic 
thought, held up a vision of the future in which men of all races 
and nations could recognize a common destiny. It mattered not 
that anyone who was properly steeped in Marxian dialectic could, 
if so inclined, expose its logical fallacies. What mattered was that 
the true believers could join hands not only across class lines but 
also across national boundaries. In brief, communism held up 
an image of mankind freed of its historic fetters: inequality, pov- 
erty and war. 

Marxian analysis has been left behind by the advances of eco- 
nomic and sociological thought. But this does not explain the 
failure of the Soviet-Union—and fail it did—to measure up to his- 
torical necessity. The power of communism is far from broken. 
But the emerging class structure of Soviet state capitalism, the 
malfunctions of the Soviet economic system and Soviet reliance 
on brute force in foreign dealings belie the redemptory message 
of communism. More important still, the contrast between Soviet 
performance and communist promise is made all the more vivid 
by the living example of the United States. 


Ideologically, the United States has not moved beyond the 
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homely verities of a philosophy that antedated Marxism by a 
hundred years. In performance, the United States has been the 
one and only truly revolutionary power of this century. In per- 
formance, the Soviet Union has managed to attain a stage of 
social development that resembles uncannily the primitive cap- 
italism of 1850, excoriated by Marx and Engels. In performance, 
the United States has come close, not to achieving the socialist 
Utopia, but to surpassing it by a working system of shared abund- 
ance that mock the naiveté of the socialist dream. The influence 
of Moscow rests no longer upon the ideas of Marxism but upon 
military force—and the atavistic nationalism of Asia and Africa. 

At the historicai moment when the Soviets appeared to hold 
Europe in their grasp, they bungled their chance just as Hitler 
did. The Russian communists were incapable of holding up to 
the European peoples—to those beyond their writ as well as to 
those ruled by them—the idea of a new order of life. In 1956, 
the momentous events in Eastern Europe wrote an end to the 
ideological appeals of communism which had troubled the West- 
ern mind for over a hundred years. In Asia, the communist excite- 
ment of nationalism and racial hatreds against the West, although 
it is tactically rewarding, belies the professions of Marxian uni- 
versalism. It is possible and even likely that some of the Asian 
nation states will adopt the communist methods of economic 
development in order to escape the dilemma of rising population 
pressure upon inadequate national resources. If they do so they 
might, by paying a price even higher than that paid by the thread- 
bare people of Russia, build those imposing industrial structures 
which will flatter their national pride. Even then, they will not 
necessarily have achieved more than a token improvement of 
their peoples’ lot. More important still, the process now at work 
in Europe will be repeated in Asia with a vengeance: having 
called upon the genii of Asian nationalism to do the work of 
communism, the Soviets will not be able to put them back into 
the bottle. 

The term “contradiction” is dear to all Marxist theoreticians. 
There is no more flagrant contradiction, Marxist or plain, than 
the one between “national communism” and communism. The 
collapse of the Marxist utopia—a universal order of life based on 
universally valid principles—undoes the gains Soviet pseudo-fed- 
erative power has made since World War II. There remains still 
the formidable military power of the Soviet Union—a military 
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power all the more menacing because it is no longer screened by 
ideological enchantment. The Soviets still can veto the making 
of a new world order; they can no longer create it. 

VI 

The United States now meets with historical necessity. The 
United States remains as the sole holder of federative power. The 
one question to be answered is: will the United States do what 
must be done? Of late, the United States has responded to the 
peremptory historical challenge with a barrage of declarations-of- 
principle. All of these are impeccable. It is not certain, however, 
that the real meaning of challenge and opportunity has been 
grasped. 

American statesmen, firm in their principles, cannot but view 
their conduct as calling for the approval of right-minded people 
everywhere. Yet, viewed from distant shores, the lines of American 
policy appear blurred by notable inconsistencies. In fact, what 
looks to Americans like pondered foreign policy appears to other 
peoples as an American domestic mood. A few years ago, multi- 
lateral military pacts and unilateral economic treaties seemed 
to satisfy the requirements of American security. The United 
States did not wait for the United Nations to intervene, by diplo- 
matic means and the use of force, whenever its interests and those 
of its allies required backing. As far as the United Nations was 
concerned, the emphasis of United States policy rested on those 
Charter provisions that permitted members to assure the protec- 
tion of their sovereign interests by self-defense and regional al- 
liances. A few years later, American leaders were understood 
abroad as having abjured force as an instrument of foreign policy 
and, then, as professing to regard the United Nations as the 
repository of their own wisdom. And then again, a few months 
later, the United States, having condemned its own allies for 
having entered upon ventures unauthorized by the United Na- 
tions, appeared to veer towards unilateral intervention sanc- 
tioned—as of old—by a unilateral American doctrine and not 
the prior approval of the United Nations. 

Now, this appraisal of American principles and practices might 
do grave injustice to the steadiness and sobriety that govern 
U. S. policy formation. It is, however, widely accepted abroad 
and common even in the United States. Therefore, we may con- 
clude that the United States has not spelled out clearly its his- 
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toric mission to the world—and to itself. The United States has 
many and mostly intelligent policies for coping with all kinds of 
current crisis situations, but it has not a coherent vision of the 
future, its own and that of mankind. We say that our purpose is 
to secure the peace. Do we know what kind of order shall arise 
from the present struggles? Peace, like good health, is a negative, 
although—to most people—a pleasing state. But history tells us 
that mere peace does not spontaneously create a new order of 
life. A new order of life is now placed within the reach of man- 
kind. It can be established only by those who possess, besides the 
necessary means, the will and the vision. 
Vil 

Americans, unlike other peoples, believe that any problem is 
soluble—and, domestically, it usually is. They see no need to 
dream up Utopias, for time can be more profitably employed by 
bringing Utopia down to earth here and now. Yet Utopian 
thinking has its uses in making foreign policies. International 
politics is still weighted down by the bone dry formalism of 
diplomacy and backward looking ideologies, among which na- 
tionalism is the stickiest. Utopian thinking can infuse foreign 
policy with a sense of direction: assuming that we can best our 
enemies and appease our friends, what kind of world can we 
envisage that is livable for all of us? In time, the United States 
is separated from such a world by nu more than fifteen to twenty 
years. It will be One World and it can be American. It will 
be American if it is not to be One World of chaos or of con- 
centration camps. 

The United States is uniquely fitted for leadership in global 
unification. The immense military power of the United States is, 
of course, the first and indispensable attribute of leadership. The 
Soviets, too, have made great strides in military technology. But 
it is hard to imagine that the Soviets can parley the United States 
out of its technological lead and, more important still, its superior 
strategic posture. Therefore, the duel between the United States 
and the Soviet Union resolves itself, in the long run, into a contest 
between two social systems. In this contest, the United States is 
bound to win, for its social system suits not only the American 
people but also beckons—an ideal, perhaps remote yet still at- 
tainable—all peoples including those of the Soviet Union. The 
American dream is in the process of being universalized; the com- 
munist dream has gone sour. 
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Americans, as peoples go, have but a short history—and little 
to forget. Although they tend lovingly the mementos of their 
past, their minds are turned resolutely towards the future. They 
are a nation of many nations. They are ethnically and culturally 
heterogeneous: They are, in permanence, open to the assimila- 
tion of the most varied racial and cultural strains. They are thus 
the very negation of the nation state which, to be what it is, 
must be determinate, complete and closed. The very essence of 
the American System is that it is always in the making, incomplete 
and open. It accommodates all men, ideas and things. It is tolerant 
and generous, which is precisely what Soviet communism is not. 
American tolerance is not so much the disciplined forbearance 
practiced by the most mellow nation states such as the British, 
the Dutch and the Scandinavians, but an easy and, sometimes, 
bland acceptance of the evident variety of the human specie. This 
acceptance is governed by rules that are few and relatively simple 
but strict. Everything goes as long as traffic regulations are being 
observed. 

American society is humanist. Its ruling philosophy, prag- 
matism, is not a mere intellectual coating but a common way 
of thinking. It accords admirably with the American’s gregarious 
temperament and bent for solving problems not so much by 
pure and solitary reasoning as by experimentation and team work. 
Wary of ideological involvement and informal in procedure, 
Americans have advanced much further on the path towards a 
classless society than any other people. The New Middle Class 
is, socially, all-inclusive. All this makes American society remark- 
ably cohesive and, like all well-adjusted associations, politiczily 
conservative. The enormous influence of women, culturally as well 
as economically, is naturally directed in a conservative direction. 
Americans are conservative in all respects except one: they are 
revolutionaries in economics. 

It is as economic revolutionaries that Americans now come to 
Asia and enter into conflict with indigenous institutions and move- 
ments. Asia’s energies are consumed by political and social revolu- 
tions, whereas economic change is halting and imitative. The 
aristocratic and intellectual elites of Asia, masquerading as demo- 
crats, socialists and communists, at once crave the wealth and 
power that flow from American enterprise, and resent the Amerti- 
can’s utilitarian, efficient and cheerful management of men and 
things. 
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America’s relation to Asia brings to mind one of the many 
striking parallels between the history of Rome and that of the 
United States: Rome brought to the peoples of the East good 
laws, good roads and a relatively stable order. The peoples of the 
East wanted all these things—and would have received them 
gladly had they not borne the indelible stamp of the Roman 
spirit. The rising of Mithridates was the rebellion of the East, 
cast-proud and mystical, against the Roman administrators, tech- 
nical experts and businessmen. It is this same antagonism which 
American practicality evokes in the Asian breast. There can be 
no doubt that, given time, the antagonism can be overcome, for 
Americans possess what all other “universal” peoples lacked: im- 
mense power paired with generosity of heart. Americans do not 
wish to rule other men; they offer all men a partnership to mutual 
advantage. Never was power more securely grounded in genuine 
altruism than the power of America. But it is in the nature of 
American power that it is brought to bear gradually by educa- 
tion, demonstration and persuasion. The meeting between the 
United States and Asia will be a long and difficult affair. For the 
time being, the United States and Asia are out of step. In order 
to bring about a realignment several tasks have to be accomplished. 

Vill 

At present, American federative power consists of three parts: 
Its core is the United States itself, together with its de facto con- 
trol of the Western Hemisphere and the Pacific region; the second 
part is the American-European alliance, and the third is its lead- 
ership of the United Nations. 

NATO is really the nucleus of the world federation-in-the-mak- 
ing. It represents the combination of the United States’ military 
and economic power with the residual power of the old nation 
states of Europe, which function increasingly as auxiliaries and 
clients. 

The American scheme for European unification has foundered 
on the narrow nationalism of Europe (just as the parochialism 
of the Greeks thwarted the well-meaning integration efforts of 
the Romans). Yet the very imbalance between the United 
States and each individual nation state of Europe must ultimately 
force the latter into some form of regional unity. This process 
will be speeded in part by economic necessity and in part by the 
resentment of American preponderance. How European unity 
will be achieved matters comparatively little: a pro-Soviet orienta- 
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tion is now less than ever before an attractive alternative to the 
American association. Europe, united or divided, cannot do with- 
out American military and economic aid; she can well do without 
the Russians who have nothing to give but a sickly ideology. All 
this has been plain for some time; it has been obscured, of late, by 
Atlantic squabbles that echo the dying gasps of the European 
nation states. What matters is that the job of European unifica- 
tion be done, for it is the right, albeit round-about, step towards 
Western unity under American leadership. It is immaterial what 
psychological and institutional gadgets are used as long as the 
job is done. When it has been done, the American-European con- 
solidation can confidently confront Asia, for its combined eco- 
nomic pull cannot be matched by the Soviet-Chinese combina- 
tion. Then—perhaps in ten years or so—the nation states of Asia 
will have come to the end of their tether—as nation states must 
everywhere; Asian nationalism will have experienced the sensa- 
tions of the morning after, racial resentments will have exhausted 
themselves in internecine conflict, and the appeal of communism 
will have lost its kick. The real awakening of Asia—the awakening 
from its present and unlovely trauma—will take time; it will be 
greatly speeded by the knowledge that the West has found its 
unity and that Asians no longer stand to gain from Western di- 
visions. 

There will still be the communist block. Its isolation from 
Western civilization and its hostility to all things Western (except 
special gadgets that can be snatched from Western drawing boards 
and put to military uses) as well as the irrationality of communist 
dogma, all these are facts. To deal with Soviet Russia on any 
substantive basis will be as difficult in the foreseeable future as 
it was in the past. There is only one prospect that accords with 
the interests of the United States and the world: the massive de- 
velopment of American federative power. The economic bene- 
fits that flow from the American association to all peoples and 
the sheer decency of the American scheme for universal partner- 
ship will inexorably persuade the Soviet masses (who, too, aspire 
to a middle class status) across the heads of the communist bosses 
to defect into freedom. 


IX 


The third aspect of American federative power, namely Ameri- 
can leadership in the United Nations, is the most problematical. 
The United Nations, as it now exists, is a phenomenon of transi- 
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THE BALANCE OF TOMORROW 


tion. Its Charter is couched in the language of universality, but 
acknowledges the nation state as the basic and inviolate unit of 
world organization. Yet the nation state is moribund. The ques- 
tion is: can the United Nations survive the impending demise of 
the nation state and transform itself into the kind of super-national 
organization which its Charter now bars from coming into exist- 
ence? On the answer to this question will depend whether Ameri- 
can federative power must work with, without or, perhaps, against 
the United Nations. Thus far, the United Nations has contributed 
nothing to the operations of American federative power within 
the Western Hemisphere, the Pacific region and the Atlantic Com- 
munity, except some embarrassment. Its principal service to Amer- 
ican federative power has been in the realm of political education 
and therapy. While the United Nations is not a parliament of man, 
it schools the leadership groups of certain emergent nations in 
parliamentary methods and assuages their craving for interna- 
tional recognition and respectability. Although the American 
people have derived little concrete advantage from the United 
Nations, they were rewarded for their deference to the United 
Nations by that warm feeling of fellowship which comes from 
being in a crowd. This is surely worth the bearing of some ex- 
pense and inconvenience, but it is not enough to warrant the 
choice of the United Nations as the prime instrument of American 
federative power. 


It is unlikely that independent states will, during the next ten 
to fifteen years, proliferate at the rate obtaining since World 
War II. It is unlikely, too, that the 81 nations which now 
are recognized by the United Nations as independent states, will 
survive in their present status. Once the centers of political power 
are again stabilized, following the final retreat of the European 
nation states as world powers, new realignments of ethnic and 
political groups must come to pass on a regional basis. The sub- 
continent of India, Southeast Asia and Indonesia are political 
monstrosities kept alive within the decaying shell of the admin- 
istrative orders which the departed colonial powers have left 
behind. The emerging states of Africa are slated either for new 
amalgamations or a twilight existence at the mercy of forces far 
less controllable than the whims of the former colonial rulers. 
Finally, a goodly number of the sovereign nation states that now 
make up the United Nations are neither sovereign nor nations 
nor states. They are legal fictions introduced to maintain the 
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balance between American and Soviet federative power. It is in 
this world of unsteady shadows that both the United States and 
the United Nations must seek to come to terms during the next 
ten or fifteen years. At present, the United States, bent upon the 
pursuit of its traditional policies towards colonialism and nation- 
alism, seeks to evade its meeting with the realities of the United 
Nations. The breakdown of a system based upon an untenable 
assumption, namely the survival of the nation state, will force the 
United States to face up to facts and to itself. 

If the United Nations is to serve as an effective agent of Ameri- 
can federative power, then it must be made to accept regional 
changes, including the absorption of new independent member 
states into larger unions. The United States has displayed great 
tactical skill in dealing with the United Nations. At various oc- 
casions it has managed to grab the ball, run with it and change 
the rules in the middle of the play. It is therefore possible, albeit 
not probable, that the United States might be able to renovate 
the United Nations. For the foreseeable future, the principal role 
of the United Nations in the American federative enterprise will 
be that of a meeting place for the ritual of moral purification and 
a school for the domestication of new leadership groups. In all 
likelihood, American federative power will create its own forms 
and symbols and replace the United Nations with a structure that 
meets the requirements of One World under American leadership. 


X 
Will the coming world order be the American universal empire? 


It must be that—to the extent that it will bear the stamp of the | 
American spirit. Since the American spirit is that of an open | 


society—open to all men and all cultures—and since the political 
genius of America is the federative idea, the distinction between 
rulers and ruled will fade into a continuous process of assimilation. 
The coming world order will mark the last phase in a historical 
transition and cap the revolutionary epoch of this century. The 
mission of the American people is to bury the nation states, lead 
their beheaved peoples into larger unions, and overawe with its 
might the would-be saboteurs of the new order who have nothing 
to offer mankind but a putrefying ideology and brute force. It 
is likely that the accomplishment of this mission will exhaust 
the energies of America and that, then, the historical center of 
gravity will shift to another people. But this will matter little, 
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THE BALANCE OF TOMORROW 


for the opening of new horizons which we now faintly glimpse 
will usher in a new stage in human history; man will have found 
in cosmic ventures an equivalent for war. Man may still destroy 
himself, but then he will do so by means other than international 
war. This part of the human story is still mercifully veiled to any- 
one now living. For the next fifty years or so, the future belongs 
to America. The American empire and mankind will not be op- 
posites but merely two names for the universal order under peace 
and happiness. Novus orbis terrarum. 
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TOCQUEVILLE, WILSON AND 
THE PRESENT WORLD 


by Hans Kohn 


In the eighteenth century some enlightened enthusiasts and 
sober observers predicted the rise of the United States to a lead- 
ing world position. Such a vision fascinated or haunted the imag. 
ination of many Europeans throughout the nineteenth century. 
Foremost among them was Tocqueville who, in the 1830's, con- 
cluded the first volume of his great work with a well-known 
prophesy which has partly come true a century later. He insisted, 
in Opposition to American isolationism, that in the modern age 
nations were being driven closer together than ever before, even 
unwillingly. ““The consequence is that there is less difference at 
the present day between Europeans and their descendants in the 
New World, in spite of the ocean which divides them, than there 
was between certain towns in the thirteenth century, which were 
separated only by a river. If this tendency to assimilation brings 
foreign nations closer to each other, it must a fortiori prevent the 
descendants of the same people from being aliens to each other.” 

From this affirmation of the indissoluble ties between the 
peoples on the two shores of the North Atlantic, Tocqueville 
proceeded to a vision of the world of the 1950’s: “There are at 
present time two great nations in the world, which started from 


different points, but seem to tend towards the same end. I allude | 


to the Russians and the Americans. . . . All other nations . . 
have stopped, or continue to advance with extreme difficulty; 
these alone are proceeding with ease and celerity along a path 


to which no limit can be perceived. The American . . . combats | 


the wilderness and savage life; the Russian, civilization with all 
its arms. . . . The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest 
to accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to the unguided 
strength and common sense of the people; the Russian centers 
all the authority of society in a single arm. The principal instru- 


ment of the former is freedom; of the latter, servitude. Their | 


starting point is different, and their causes are not the same; 
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TOCQUEVILLE, WILSON AND THE PRESENT WORLD 


yet each of them seems marked out by the will of heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

Similar, though less well-known, statements were not rare 
throughout the nineteenth century. They were more often 
voiced by Europeans than by Americans, who were too preoccu- 
pied with domestic developments to devote much attention to 
the outside world. This attitude began to change only under 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. In these years the 
world stage changed: Britain’s Boer War marked the end of the 
Victorian age and the beginning of the transformation of the 
Empire into a Commonwealth; America’s power asserted itself in 
the Caribbean and the Pacific to stay there; the Far Eastern 
problem entered decisively into world history for the first time. 
Without Roosevelt’s blustering nationalism, other Americans rec- 
ognized the new position of the United States among the nations. 
Henry Adams foresaw the breakdown of the British Empire with 
all the consequences of a great system of universal order and civili- 
zation disintegrating, and the ensuing conflict between America 
and Russia. ‘“‘For, to anyone who has all his life studied history,” 
he wrote in 1900, “‘it is obvious that the fall of England would be 
paralleled by only two great convulsions in human record, the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the fourth century and the fall of 
the Roman Church in the sixteenth.” With the shield of imperial 
Britain removed, the United States came face-to-face with Russia. 
Adams repeated Tocqueville’s prediction of the future role of 
the two countries but he was convinced that America was at least 
temporarily ahead. “America and Russia. There are the two 
future centers of power, and of the two, America must get there 
first... . The sum of my certainty is that America has a very clear 
century of start over Russia, and that western Europe must follow 
us for a hundred years, before Russia can swing her flail over 
the Atlantic.””? 


A few years later Henry Adams drew the conclusions from his 
observations; he recognized the need for a North Atlantic Com- 
munity. ‘““We have got to support France against Germany, and 


‘Letters to John Hay from Paris, December 4, 1900; to Worthington Chauncey 
Ford from Washington, February 2, 1899; to Elizabeth Cameron from St. Peters- 
burg, September 1, 1901. Letters of Henry Adams 1892-1918, ed. by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford (Boston, 1938), pp. 303, 213, 347. John Hay himself wrote as Sec- 
tetary of State from Washington on September 24, 1899, to Henry White: As long 
as I stay here, no action shall be taken contrary to my conviction that the one 
a factor of our foreign policy should be a friendly understanding with 

gland. 
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fortify an Atlantic system beyond attack,” he wrote on August 
27, 1905, during the first Morocco crisis, “for if Germany breaks 
down England or France, she becomes the center of a military 
world, and we are lost.” Twelve years later, on June 8, 1917, 
Adams wrote his old English friend Gaskell: “Meanwhile, here 
we are, for the first time in our lives, fighting side by side and 
to my bewilderment I find the great object of my life thus ac. 
complished in the building up of the great community of At 
lantic powers, which I hope will at least make a precedent that 
can never be forgotten. We have done it once and perhaps we 
can keep it up.” He went on to reflect that it was not common 
Anglo-American intention which brought the North Atlantic 
Community into being but the threat of German military force, 
Henry Adams’ hopes were disappointed. The lesson taught by 
the war of 1914 was not sufficient to make the English-speaking 
peoples realize the changes in their world position. A more pro- 
found experience was needed, which only the totalitarian attack 
on democracy provided. 

In 1894 Alfred T. Mahan clearly foresaw the need for such 
an experience in his article entitled ‘Possibilities of an Anglo- 
American Reunion” written for the North American Review 
as an answer to Andrew Carnegie’s question on how to achieve a 
formal political connection between the United States and the 
British Empire for the advancement of the general interests of 
the English-speaking peoples. Mahan advised against a federal 
union proposed by other writers and against an immediate close 
alliance, because public opinion was not yet ripe for it. He wrote: 


Let each nation be educated, to realize the length and breadth of its 
own interest in the sea; when that is done, the identity of these interests 
will become apparent. This identity cannot be established firmly in men’s 
minds antecedent to the great teacher, Experience; and experience can- 
not be had before that further development of facts which will follow 
the not far distant day, when the United States people must again 
betake themselves to the sea and to external action, as did their fore- 
fathers alike in their old home and in the new.? 


Only by the middle of the twentieth century had Experience 
taught the two nations to recognize the desirability of that fra- 
ternal association which Henry Adams had demanded at the be- 
ginning of the century. 


*Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., The Interests of America in Sea Power, Present 
and Future (Boston, 1906), p. 112f. 
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II 


In the small chorus of American voices which at the turn of 
the century recognized the new role which the changing inter- 
national scene imposed upon the United States was Woodrow 
Wilson, then a professor of jurisprudence and political economy, 
on the threshold of a career which eleven years later was to carry 
him into the White House. In an article which he wrote in 1901 
he saw ‘‘a new era (that) has come upon us like a sudden vision 
of things unprophesied, . . . The affairs of the world stand in 
such a case, the principles for which we have battled the long 
decade through are now put in such jeopardy amidst the contests 
of nations, the future of mankind faces so great a peril of re- 
actionary revolution, that our own private business must take 
its chances along with the greater business of the world at large. 
We dare not stand neutral.” 

Wilson believed that the cause of individual liberty was at 
stake, and that America must not suffer the world to lose faith 
in the cause of which it was the chief defender. He wrote: 


Themselves through all their history a frontier, the English colonies in 
America grew into a nation whose life poured still with strong tide along 
the old channel. . . . England sought colonies at the end of the earth 
to set her energy free and give vent to her enterprise; we, a like people 
in every impulse of mastery and achievement, had our own vast continent 
and were satisfied. . . . It is only just now that we have awakened to 
our real relationship to the rest of mankind. Absorbed in our own de- 
velopment . . . we have acquired a false self-confidence, a false self- 
sufficiency, because we have heeded no successes or failures but our own. 


The twentieth century, Wilson predicted, would force the 
Americans out of their isolation: 


The East is to be opened and transformed whether we will or no; the 
standards of the West are to be imposed upon it; nations and peoples 
which have stood still the centuries through are to be quickened, and 
made part of the universal world of commerce and of ideas which has 
so steadily been a-making by the advance of European power from age 
to age. It is our peculiar duty, as it is also England’s, to moderate the 
process in the interests of liberty: to impart to the peoples thus driven 
out upon the road of change, . . . the drill and habit of law and obedience 
which we long ago got out of the strenuous processes of English history; 
secure for them, when we may, the free intercourse and the natural 
development which shall make them at least equal members of the 
family of nations.® 


‘In an article, “Democracy and Efficiency,” Atlantic Monthly, (March, 1901). 
Cited in Woodrow Wilson, The Public Papers (New York, 1925) I, pp. 403-413. 
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On year later, as President of Princeton University, Wilson 
foresaw his country’s and his own future—the country’s active 
participation in the world of nations, and the role of its President 
as leader in foreign affairs. ‘We have come to full maturity with 
this new century of our national existence,” he declared, ‘‘and . 
the day of our isolation is past. . .. Moreover, the center of gravity 
in the action of our federal government has shifted back to where 
it was at the opening of the last century (when) foreign affairs, 
the sentiment and policy of nations overseas, dominated our poli- 
tics and our Presidents were our leaders. And now the same thing 
has come about again. Once more it is our place among the na- 
tions that we think of; once more our presidents are our leaders.” 

Little more than a decade later Woodrow Wilson was in the 
position to apply his announced principles. The course of history 
forced decisions upon him which started the United States on the 
road foreseen by Tocqueville. Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson, different in so many ways, shared the feeling that their 
people stood at the threshold of a new era. In the same spirit, 
a British journalist, William Thomas Stead, wrote in 1901 a book 
with the significant title, The Americanization of the World or 
the Trend of the Twentieth Century. He prefaced it with a quota. 
tion from Richard Cobden, who had declared in 1835: “We fer- 
vently believe that our only chance of national prosperity lies in 
the timely remodeling of our system, so as to put it as nearly as 
possible upon an equality with the improved management of the 
Americans.” 

Around 1900 Stead raised issues which half a century later be 
came obvious: the ‘“Americanization” of European literature and 
art, marriage and society, habits of life and ways of consumption. 
He even spoke of an “American invasion” which the Europeans 
resented “as if the Americans bearing gifts in their hands were 
bent upon doing us the greatest possible injury.” He found Eu 
rope even more frightened than England; most hostile to this 





Americanization he found the Germans who wished to rally the 
continent under the slogan, ‘“‘Europe for the Europeans,” against | 
the United States, with Africa and Asia constituting the reserves. 
But Stead regarded such a European solidarity a vain dream. He 
put before the British a momentous choice. “If they decide to 
merge the existence of the British Empire in the United State 


““The Ideas of America,” an address delivered in December, 1901, and printed 
in the Atlantic Monthly (December, 1902). The Papers, op. cit., pp- 441f. 
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of the English-speaking World, they may continue for all time 
to be an integral part of the greatest of all world powers, supreme 
on sea and unassailable on land. . . . That is one alternative. The 
other is the acceptance of our supercession by the United States 
as the center of gravity in the English-speaking world, the loss 
one by one of our great colonies, and our ultimate reduction to 
the status of an English-speaking Belgium.” Stead realized that 
this choice would be felt by many Englishmen as an affront. To 
them Stead pointed out that “as the creation of the Americans 
is the greatest achievement of our race, there is no reason to re- 
sent the part the Americans are playing in fashioning the world 
in their image, which, after all, is substantially an image of our- 
selves.’”® 
III 


The turning point for the Western world and for the United 
States was the war of 1914. It linked the destinies of the two 
shores of the North Atlantic as they had been in the eighteenth 
century. But few foresaw at the time the consequences of a war 
which marked the end of the predominance of Western ideas, and 
the rise of communism, fascism, and Asian nationalism. The self- 
abandonment and disunity of the West after the war enhanced 
the strength of the anti-Western movements to such a degree that 
they reversed a trend which had been steadily gaining in momen- 
tum from the seventeenth century to 1914. Though the Euro- 
peans continued their struggle for maintaining a European bal- 
ance of power or bidding for European hegemony as if no 
fundamental change had happened, the end of the war marked 
the political eclipse of Europe. It was a misfortune for both 
Europe and the United States that neither realized it. Yet, in 
1917, only the entrance of the United States into what had been 
a war for the maintenance of the European balance of power 
saved Europe from a German victory on the eastern and western 
fronts and from German hegemony over the whole continent. 

Woodrow Wilson could not have reestablished the European 
balance of power in 1918 even if he had wished. His understand- 
ing before the war of foreign affairs was slight. In his message to 
Congress in December, 1913 he confidently stated that “many 
happy manifestations multiply about us of a growing cordiality 

‘William Thomas Stead (1849-1912) was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and 
later of the Review of Reviews. His book, The Americanization of the World was 


published by the Review of Reviews, (London, 1902), and by Horace Markley, 
(New York, 1902). See there pp. 346, 396, 2, 161, 179, 180, 181, 182. 
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and even of unity and interest among the nations, foreshadowing 
an era of settled peace and good will.” Colonel House’s report 
from Berlin on May 29, 1914, must have come as a shock to Wilson: 


The situation is extraordinary. It is militarism run stark mad. Unless 
someone acting for you can bring about a different understanding, there 
is some day to be an awful cataclysm: no one in Europe can do it. 
There is too much hatred, too many jealousies. . . . England does not 
want Germany wholly crushed, for she would then have to reckon alone 
with her ancient enemy, Russia; but if Germany insists upon an ever- 
increasing navy, then England will have no choice. The best chance 
for peace is an understanding between England and Germany in regard 
to naval armaments, and yet there is some disadvantage to us by these 
two getting too close.® 


Before 1914 as before 1939, England tried diligently to main- 
tain the European balance of power and to arrive at an under- 
standing with Germany. In his famous memorandum of January 1, 
1907, Sir Eyre Crowe expressed official British policy.’ His words 
clarify the similarities of the situations preceding the two Ger- 
man bids for European hegemony, though as in all historical in- 
stances, the differences should not be overlooked.® Sir Eyre ab- 
solved the Germans of wishing war, but he pointed out that, 
since Bismarck’s dismissal, German policy had aroused general 
apprehension by its lack of a clear and well defined line. Many 
of its methods anticipated those used again before 1939. “A wise 
German statesman would recognize the limits within which any 
world-policy that is not to provoke a hostile combination of all 
the nations in arms must confine itself. He would realize that 
the edifice of Pan-Germanism, with its outlying bastions in the 
Netherlands, in the Scandinavian countries, in Switzerland, in 
the German provinces of Austria, and on the Adriatic, could 
never be built upon any other foundation than the wreckage of 
the liberties of Europe.” 

Despite this vague German restlessness, England tried before 


°The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a Narrative by Charles 
Seymour (Boston, 1926), p. 249. 

"Sir Eyre Crowe was Senior Clerk in the British Foreign Office from 1906 to 
1912, Assistant Under-Secretary of State from 1912 to 1920, Permanent Under- 
Secretary from 1920 to 1925. See the memorandum in G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley, eds., British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1906 (Lon- 
don, 1928), pp. 397-418. 

‘See Ludwig Dehio, Deutschland und die Weltpolitik in 20. Jahrhundert 
(Munich, 1955), the best interpretive essay on recent German and world his- 
tory. See also the review by Harry Pross in Neue Politische Literatur, I (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1956), p. 58. 
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as after the war of 1914 to maintain a European balance of power, 
and therefore a strong Germany. Sir Eyre wrote: 


So long as England remains faithful to the general principle of the 
preservation of the balance of power, her interests would not be served 
by Germany being reduced to the rank of a weak Power, as this might 
easily lead to a Franco-Russian predominance equally, if not more, for- 
midable to the British Empire. There are no existing German rights, 
territorial or other, which this country could wish to see diminished. 
Therefore, so long as Germany’s action does not overstep the line of 
legitimate protection of existing rights she can always count upon the 
sympathy and good will, and even the moral support, of England. 

But after 1917, the return to a European balance of power, 
though attempted by the British, was impossible. Europe was no 
longer a self-sufficient power system. This system collapsed as the 
result of two events which were not of Wilson’s doing—Russia’s 
turning against Europe in Lenin’s anti-Western and anti-demo- 
cratic counter-revolution and the disintegration of the Habsburg 
Empire, which had formed a pivot in the European balance of 
power. 

Woodrow Wilson’s attitude toward the war and its issues was, 
like that of most Americans, ambivalent; when he finally decided 
to enter the war he did so for contradictory and never fully clari- 
fied reasons. Morally, he came more and more to believe that the 
Germans in 1914 stood for values opposed to the Anglo-American 
political ideas—ideas which Wilson had frequently expressed in 
his articles and speeches. In his vision of the future he beheld 
not a balance of power in Europe or elsewhere, but a world-wide 
system based upon the strength of public opinion and the moral 
nature of man, accepting democracy as a universally valid pat- 
tern. Wilson’s moral global considerations were tacitly supported 
by a realistic grasp of the fact that the United States could not 
afford to have the eastern shore of the Atlantic and the British 
Isles fall under the control of a single great military power. 

This consideration was expressed in an editorial called ‘““The 
Defense of the Atlantic World” in the New Republic on February 
17, 1917; it envisaged consequences yet unseen by Wilson: 


If the Allied fleet were in danger of destruction, if Germany had a chance 
of securing command of the seas, our navy ought to be joined to the 
British in order to prevent it. The safety of the Atlantic highway is 
something for which America should fight. Why? Because on the two 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean there has grown up a profound web of 
interest which joins together the western world. . . . If that community 
were destroyed we should know that we had lost. . . . The passing of 
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the power of England would be calamitous to the American national 
interest. . . . (America would) be morally and politically isolated, 
What we must fight for is a common interest of the Atlantic Powers. 
We must recognize that we are in fact one great community and act 
as a member of it... . By showing that we are ready now . . . to defend 
the western world, the corner stone of federation would be laid. 


IV 

The vision of the New Republic was soon dimmed and Wood. 
row Wilson’s expectations, which he cherished when he led 
America into the war, were soon frustrated. In this failure, Amer- 
ican domestic politics and personal animosities played their role, 
but they were not responsible for America’s deserting a war 
which she helped to decide and a peace which she helped to make. 

The over-idealization and over-moralization which had accom. 
panied the United States’ entry into the war had roused an ex. 
pectation that a new and better world would emerge from the 
war such as no peace treaty could ever have satisfied. This atti- 
tude was deeply engrained in America’s missionary idealism and 
in her distrust of “decadent” Europe and “imperialist” Britain. 
Wilson shared these traditional attitudes to a large degree as did 
later Franklin D. Roosevelt. Wilson refused to join the Allies: 
the United States became only an “associated” power. “One would 
hardly have judged from his (Wilson’s) speeches,” an American 
historian wrote later, “that the Allies knew anything about cour- 
age and sacrifice and suffering, or that some of the Allied leaders 
also had ideals. We Americans, it seemed, were to be freedom’s 
chief, if not first and only champion.’® 

Wilson’s supreme confidence in himself and in his people 
militated against his effective guidance of domestic and world 
affairs. He supposed that all people left to themselves in self- 
determination would abandon their “‘wicked” statesmen and 
espouse the cause of peace and reasonableness as understood in the 
liberal world, and above all, in the United States. He never took 
into account the revolutionary character of twentieth century 
nationalism or the desire for collective power which inspired 
“awakening” masses. In his speeches urging participation in 
the war, Wilson did not stress the strategic American interest in 
supporting Britain and the Allies; he put moral reasons into the 
foreground so that the Allies appeared to fight for egoistic mo- 
tives of self-preservation or self-aggrandizement whereas the 


°H. C. F. Bell, Woodrow Wilson and the People (New York, 1945). 
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Americans were fighting for universal peace and justice. The 
League of Nations was to emerge as the expression of American 
idealism to be imposed upon a reluctant old world. 


Yet, in the fall of 1916 the British Foreign Office had submitted 
a memorandum to the Prime Minister in which it proposed a 
league of nations in a more sober and helpful mood than did 
Wilson. “We are under no illusion that such an instrument will 
become really effective until nations have learned to subordinate 
their personal and individual ambitions and dreams for the bene- 
fit of the community of nations. . . . If America could be per- 
suaded to associate itself to such a league of nations, a weight 
and influence might be secured for its decisions that would ma- 
terially promote the objects for which it had been created.”?° 
Nor was the League of Nations idea alien to Henry Cabot Lodge. 
On December 2, 1918, he wrote to Henry White that it was ab- 
solutely vital that the terms of peace should be determined by 
the United States and the Allies first and then imposed upon the 
German government, and that the terms must be of a nature to 
make it impossible for Germany to try a second time for Euro- 
pean or world hegemony. “The League of Nations to preserve 
and enforce peace presents a conception,” Lodge wrote, “which 
must appeal to every right-thinking man,” but he warned against 
making it a part of the peace treaty. “Any attempt to do this would 
not only delay the signature of the treaty of peace . . . but it 
would make the adoption of the treaty, unamended, by the Senate 
of the United States . . . extremely doubtful.”* Yet Wilson thought 
of himself as the only proponent of the League—overlooking the 
fact that in Paris the French insisted upon a real League with 
police power to enforce peace, an idea rejected by the American 
and British delegations. Wilson failed to convey to the Americans 
that it was not a question of moral idealism but of their own 
national self-interest to stay with the Allies and the peace. In 
1919, Americans still judged world-wide issues in traditional do- 
mestic terms. It could not be otherwise. As Professor Boorstin has 
pointed out, “Changes in national thought occur not by mutation 
but by evolution. Old ideas do not suddenly become obsolete; 
ae Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace Conference, (New Haven, 1939), 
ps 2it. 


“Allan Nevins, Henry White, Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (New York, 
1930), pp. 353-355. Henry White himself became a fervent adherent of the 


League idea: See also R. J. Bartlett, The League to Enforce Peace (Chapel Hill, 
1945), 
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rather, they gradually become irrelevant. And in all societies 
people are slow to discover the irrelevance of their traditional 
vocabulary.’ 

On his way to Europe, Wilson himself still believed that, 
among the statesmen at Paris, he alone would truly represent his 
people. In reality, Clemenceau and Lloyd George spoke for 
France and Britain to a degree that Wilson, after the Congres- 
sional elections of November 1918, could no longer claim. Amer- 
ican disillusionment with his idealism set in before the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles were fixed. The misunderstanding of the 
treaty fanned this disillusionment. As early as March 17, 1919, 
an article in the Nation contended that in all history there had 
been no treaty which more readily deserved to be regarded as an 
international crime “than the amazing document which the Ger- 
man representatives are now asked to sign.” Wilson was called 
the man primarily responsible for the treaty’s evils. The New 
Republic later published in serial form John Maynard Keynes’ 
fateful book, The Economic Consequences of the Peace, which 
asserted that American moral idealism was no match for the evil 
schemers of old world politics. 

Contrary to Keynes’ opinion, Woodrow Wilson had not been 
taken in by his European colleagues; nor had he shown the dis- 
astrous incompetence “in the agilities of the council chamber” 
with which Keynes charged him. Wilson grew through his ex- 
periences in Paris to new stature. He began there to understand 
world realities long before most Americans did. As a result he 
defended, in his addresses in September 1919, the treaty and 
America’s participation in its execution. “If America should not 
take the leading part in this new enterprise of concerted power,” 
Wilson warned, “the world would experience one of those re- 
versals of sentiment, one of those penetrating chills of reaction, 
which would lead to a universal cynicism . . .” This happened. 
The “lost generation” feeling became characteristic of the 1920's 


throughout the Western world and helped the anti-Western move. | 


ments, by promising to fill a vacuum, to achieve successes un- 
dreamt of before. A period of “debunking” set in, the Western 
ideals were “unmasked” as hollow pretexts for national egotism 
and economic interests. There seemed to be no difference between 


“Daniel J. Boorstin, ‘American Nationalism and the Image of Europe, 1914 | 
1945,” paper read before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association on April 
22, 1954. 
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the conduct and war aims of the Germans, who interpreted 1914 
as a struggle against Western liberalism, and the conduct and 
war aims of the Western democracies. 


Many American students concentrated more and more on “cur- 
rent affairs.” To them, history started with 1919; they regarded 
the international crisis of the 1930’s as a consequence of the peace 
treaties. As if a Treaty of Versailles had “preceded” and ‘“‘caused” 
World War I! As if the strength and unity of Germany in 1914 
and again in 1939 had helped to promote peace! Nor were the 
totalitarian mass movements products of “unjust” peace treaties: 
They were the result of an insufficient democratization and West- 
ernization of countries which rejected the Western ways of life 
and hoped to destroy the Western concept of liberty. Communism 
arose in Russia long before the Treaty of Versailles. In fact, the 
Western democracies liberated Russia from the consequences of 
the peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk which a victorious Germany had 
imposed on a defeated Russia in March 1918. Fascism arose in 
a victor nation which, in spite of its great territorial gains, cared 
more for imperial grandeur than for individual liberty. The first 
open attack against the League of Nations’ system came from 
another victorious nation. The rise of communism and fascism 
was made possible by World War I but these movements were 
not products of harsh peace treaties. 


On his return from Paris, Wilson viewed the world situation 
realistically. ‘““Che terms of the treaty are severe, but they are 
not unjust,” he said at Columbus, Ohio, on September 4, 1919. 
“I can testify that the men with me at the Peace Conference at 
Paris had it in their hearts to do justice and not wrong... . And 
I wish to testify that they exercised restraint in the terms of this 
treaty. They did not wish to overwhelm any great nation, ... 
and throughout this treaty every term that was applied to Ger- 
many was meant, not to humiliate her, but to rectify the wrong 
that she had done.”’ Wilson opposed the prevailing and under- 
standable American illusion of ‘“‘peace.” Germany was defeated 
and disarmed; the Kaiser’s regime was replaced by a “democratic” 
republic; for the time being, bolshevism was rendered harmless 
by the collapse of militant war communism. Was peace not as- 
sured? And should war come, could not America, peace-loving 
and idealistic, stay out of the conflict? Wilson saw farther than his 
countrymen. ““The passions of this world are not dead,” he 
warned. ““The rivalries of this world have not cooled. They have 
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been rendered hotter than ever.’’ Only collective security and the 
cooperation of the victorious democracies could preserve peace. 
Wilson was convinced that “Germany would not have gone into 
this war if she had thought Great Britain was going into it, and 
she most certainly would never have gone into this war if she 
dreamt America was going into it... . Unless there is this as- 
surance of combined action before wrong is attempted, wrong 
will be attempted just as soon as the most ambitious nations can 
recover from the financial stress of this war.” If America fulfilled 
Germany’s dearest wish and disassociated herself from those along 
whose side she fought in the war, Woodrow Wilson was certain 
that within twenty-five years the United States would have to 
fight Germany again on the side of the same allies and on the 
same battle ground. This happened exactly twenty-five years after 
Wilson predicted it. He even foresaw that the new war would 
start by Germany’s Drang nach Osten. The road to the east, he 
declared, was Germany’s road to world domination. “If you do 
not close it,” he insisted, ““we have no choice but some day or other 
to enter into the same sort of war as we have just gone through.” 


Vv 

The lack of cooperation among the democracies made Ger- 
many’s renewed bid for hegemony possible. Germany felt sure 
that the union of her enemies would not survive their triumph: 
‘She based her scheines no longer on the conquest of Europe, but 
on its political and perhaps its social disintegration.”** Therein 
German and communist propaganda converged after 1918. It 
took the bitter lesson of a Second World War to make the Ameti- 
can people—and the other democracies—understand what Wood- 
row Wilson had tried to explain in the late summer of 1919. 
“If this treaty should be refused,” he said, “if it should be im- 
paired, then amidst the tragedy of the things that would follow, 
every man would be converted to the opinion that I am now utter- 
ing, but I do not want to see that sort of conversion. I do not 
want to see an era of blood and chaos to convert men’”—to under- 
stand the changing realities of the world of nations. Alas, the 
democracies had to go through that bitter experience. 

Woodrow Wilson was not the only one to foresee the tragedy 
which was to befall a confvsed democratic world, where people 


eagerly listened to those who demonstrated that either all people : 


*Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace Conference, op. cit., vol. II, p. 545. 
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were good and peace-loving, or that cooperation among democra- 
cies would threaten democracy. In 1917 Thorstein Veblen, and 
in 1918 Norman Angell, demanded a union of the Western 
democracies as the indispensable condition for their survival.’ 
But only Woodrow Wilson had the personal authority to present 
to the world the message and the challenge of an order which 
would make the world safe for the survival and growth of democ- 
racy. Under his leadership the United States for the first time 
tried to intervene in shaping mankind’s future, no longer only 
by the mild radiance of its example, but by active participation. 
The man who in so many respects was the last great Victorian 
figure of the Anglo-American community did rise above the 
nineteenth century outlook with its apparent security based upon 
the pax Britannica, the global advance of the white race, and the 
growing acceptance of liberal constitutional principles. This 
world of security seemed at its zenith in 1914; by 1918 it had re- 
ceived a deep wound; yet neither Americans nor Western Euro- 
peans anticipated what the rise of communism, fascism, Asian and 
African nationalism and imperialism would mean within a few 
years for the West. No wonder the American people repudiated 
Woodrow Wilson! What he vaguely foresaw ran counter to their 
whole traditional experience. 

Even the more realistic French did not foresee it. They clearly 
understood the German danger, but they understood only the Ger- 
man danger. They knew—and by this knowledge they anticipated 
what the seafaring democracies were to learn in 1940—that the 
Rhine was a frontier to be guarded by the whole West. In 1919 
the French asked for a North Atlantic alliance in the interests 
of a world in which democracy could be safe—safety precious for 
a free Germany, too, and perhaps first of all for her. But the 
French pleaded in vain that, if ever a power from the east should 
try to overrun Europe, the safety of France was an Anglo-Ameri- 
can concern. Suppose, the French wrote in 1919, that Germany, 
mistress of the Rhine, wished to attack Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
Would she not be able to hold in check the Western nations 
coming to the aid of Germany’s eastern neighbors? Similarly, 
the French warned in 1919 that it was not enough “to know that 
final victory would rest with us in the case of a new German 
aggression. We cannot allow, between aggression and victory, the 


“See the quotations in Hans Kohn, The Twentieth Century, A Mid-way Ac- 
count of the Western World (New York, 1949), pp. 201-204. 
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invasion of our soil, the systematic destruction, the martyrdom of 
our fellow citizens in the north and east as in 1914.” This North 
Atlantic interdependence of freedom’s interests has by 1957 be- 
come visible to many more people than it was in 1917. 

In the same year when, through Woodrow Wilson, the United 
States stepped forth to assume the leadership of the free world, 
a similar claim to world leadership was raised by Lenin on behalf 
of Russia and communism. The bipolarization of the world which 
Tocqueville had foreseen in 1832 announced itself for the first 
time in 1918. Both Lenin’s and Wilson’s appeals were based on 
the promise of peace and the slogan of national self-determination. 
It is curious that Lenin, who otherwise had only contempt for 
the individual or corporate liberties of the West, fully endorsed 
only national self-determination, in which he recognized a mighty 
revolutionary instrument. In December 1918, Robert Lansing 
pointed out the dangerous implications of too broad an applica- 
tion of the Mazzinian doctrine of national self-determination, 
from which Mazzini, however, had excluded Asia and Africa: 


When the President talks of self-determination, what unit has he in 
mind? Does he mean a race, a territorial area, or a community? With- 
out a definite unit which is practical, application of this principle is dan- 
gerous to peace and stability. . . . The phrase is simply loaded with 
dynamite. It will raise hopes which can never be realized. It will, I fear, 
cost thousands of lives. In the end it is bound to be discredited, to be 
called the dream of an idealist who failed to realize the dangers until 
too late to check those who attempt to put this principle in force. What 
a calamity that the phrase was ever uttered! What misery it will cause!" 


Lenin was convinced that totalitarianism could control the use 
of self-determination according to its own needs. Its dangerous 
explosive force was to be reserved for the disintegration of the 
Western world alone. In a similar way, National Socialist Ger- 
many used the slogan later. 


Though Wilson and Lenin seemed to express the same appeal, 
they started, as Tocqueville had seen, from opposite points. Wil- 
son’s call stemmed from the liberal tradition of the North At- 
lantic world; with it the United States assumed the leadership for 
which geography and history had prepared it. Lenin’s call came 
at the very same moment, when under his leadership Russia 

*Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations, a Personal Narrative (Boston, 1921), 
p. 97. See also Hans Kohn, “A New Look at Nationalism,” The Virginia Quarterly 


Review, XXXII (Summer, 1956), pp. 321-332, and his “Some Reflections on 
Colonialism,” The Review of Politics, XVIII (July, 1956), pp. 259-268. 
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turned away from its brief and fruitful contact with the modern 
West. He tried to rally Asia and Germany for a struggle against 
the Western democracies which had won the war only to lose, 
by disunity, the fruit of their hard-won victory. 

The situation in which Washington and Moscow faced each 
other in 1918 trying to sway world destinies lasted only a short 
time. The United States voluntarily withdrew into isolation; 
Russia was forced by her weakness to abandon all active attempts 
to decide the course of history. The contrast went further: the 
Russians expected that, after careful preparation, a favorable 
moment for their assuming world leadership would sooner or 
later arrive; the American people hoped that the day of their 
leadership would never dawn. For two decades the Russians and 
the Americans followed policies of isolationism. Stalin inaugu- 
rated his Five Year Plan in 1928 under the slogan, ‘‘Socialism in 
one country”; in the United States the depression, which set in 
the following year, strengthened the concentration on domestic 
issues. Distrust of Britain, midwestern progressivism, the belief 
that the participation in another war might destroy democracy 
at home, fear of dark financial machinations thriving on wars,— 
these factors combined to enforce isolationism and neutralism in 
the United States. 

Much of the isolationist sentiment in the United States cen- 
tered on the moral repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles. Yet, 
most Americans overlooked the fact that the Harding Adminis- 
tration negotiated in 1921 a separate peace treaty with Germany 
which hardly differed from the Versailles Treaty: it fully ac- 
cepted its articles which were deemed harsh, and claimed for the 
United States all the benefits deriving from Versailles. It rejected 
only its universal and humanitarian features; the United States 
did not assume any of the responsibilities which counterbalanced 
the advantages received. Thus the United States succeeded in get- 
ting the best of both worlds: the profits derived from a peace treaty 
generally condemned, and the moral satisfaction from its con- 
demnation. “You have here,” Senator William E. Borah declared 
in 1919, ‘a League of Nations composed of the great and dominant 
powers of the earth, some of whom are now engaged in oppress- 
ing and decimating weak nations and innocent peoples, and with 
those people you ask me to form a permanent combination and 
bring this Republic down to that level of debauchery and shame.” 
The Senator shared the popular prejudice that European history 
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consisted of incessant wars and sordid deeds—whereas America 
was exempt from these vices. The gulf between the United States 
and Western Europe seemed deeper in the 1920's, after a war 
fought in common, than in the two decades preceding the war. 
The first attempt at North Atlantic cooperation which Henry 
Adams had welcomed turned out a failure. Neither side was 
prepared for it. 
VI 

The 1930’s with their economic depression and with the gather- 
ing war clouds over Asia and Europe hardened American isola- 
tionism. Out of a misinterpretation of the First World War, the 
neutrality legislation tried to keep America out of any future 
war—and, in an ever more interdependent world, abandoned vic- 
tims of aggression to their fate. Comforting reasons were always 
found to point out the grievous shortcomings of the prospective 
victim and thus excuse the aggressor. Senator Gerald P. Nye’s 
belief that the evil machinations of British imperialism and the 
greed for profits of armament manufacturers had misguided 
America into the war was shared by most Americans. 

This state of mind lessened the understanding of the moral 
issues involved in the crisis of the 1930’s and thus fundamentally 
weakened American democracy. Communist and _pro-fascist 
spokesmen gained the ear of sections of the American youth. The 
isolationism of the democracies allowed the fascist powers one 
success after the other—and threatened later to allow the com- 
munist powers to advance similarly step by step. In their isola- 
tionism the democracies criticized the inadequate response of 
fellow democracies to aggression but rarely recognized the impli- 
cations of their own refusal to take the risk of cooperation in such 
a resistance. In 1939, when Britain and France decided to resist 
Germany without being attacked themselves, public opinion in 
the United States, which had until then voiced sharp moral 
dissatisfaction with British and French “peace-mindedness,” 
shrank from any active cooperation with them and self-righteously 
took refuge in its superior love of peace. A spurious “pacifism,” 
not based upon a Christian realism of self-denial but upon an 
escapist illusion of self-indulgence, supported this isolationism. 
The principle of non-resistance to evil degenerated into a denial 
that evil exists, into an appeal to accept or to excuse the evil 
and to condone injustice. Thus instead of bearing witness to 
the verities, pacifism became one of the instruments which could 
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be used and abused by the aggressor nations for the destruction 
of the verities.*® 

The close cooperation between communists and fascists against 
the ‘‘plutocratic’”’ democracies was the outstanding fact of the 
propaganda war between August 1939 and June 1941. Whereas 
communism and fascism prepared from the time of their seizure 
of power for the war which they proclaimed inevitable and which 
they brought about, the victorious democracies found themselves 
after the First World War in a state of moral and psychological 
disarmament. Thus, they were unprepared not only to prevent 
the Second World War but even to wage it successfully through 
unity of purpose until that fateful summer of 1940 when Winston 
Churchill and his people turned the tide and gave the Americans 
the chance to understand, to act, and to survive. In those critical 
months, Churchill proclaimed the need for Anglo-French unity 
and for an Anglo-American fraternal association. But the United 
States waited until no choice was left to them. The year 1940 
marked in many ways the climax of ultra-nationalist American 
isolationism. The prevailing sentiment of the time was well 
diagnosed by a leading scholar of American foreign policy who 
concluded an article, “The United States as a World Power,” by 
insisting that ‘““There is today [1940] a tendency to follow George 
Washington’s advice for aloofness from Europe [and Asia] and 
Henry Clay’s enthusiasm for a peaceful and defensive inter- 
American system.’”’ American isolationists believed that the 
world political divide did not separate National Socialist Germany 
and liberal Britain, but Europe as a whole and the Western 
Hemisphere. They acknowledged neither the North Atlantic com- 
munity of traditions and interests nor the fact that Latin American 
nationalism drew its inspiration from an “anti-colonialism,” di- 
rected not primarily against Europe but against “Yankee imperial- 
ism.” 

In 1940 only a minority of Americans believed in an active 
North Atlantic cooperation. Franklin D. Roosevelt gave the people 
only scant leadership in foreign affairs. He had met the confusion 
and despondency caused by the depression in an unprejudiced 
and daring experimental way. Applying unorthodox and, to many 
old-timers, ‘‘un-American” means, he led the people back to a 
renewed faith in Americanism. He acted not out of preconceived 


*Hans Kohn, The Twentieth Century, op. cit., p. 205. 
"Dictionary of American History (New York, 1940), V, p. 487. 
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theories but out of an instinctive understanding of the American 
scene. But he had no similar understanding of the wider world 
of nations. He never took the people fully into his confidence; he 
did not explain to them that they were facing a time of great 
danger and supreme trial. As late as May 28, 1940, he was still 
telling the press that “there was no reason for the country to 
become ‘discombooberated’ in apprehension of what may come 
to pass. The women of the country would not have to give up 
their cosmetics, lipsticks and chocolate sodas in consequence of 
the preparedness program.” 

The Draft Law extension was almost defeated a few months 
before Japanese aggression, because President Roosevelt publicly 
insisted that war was not imminent, and thus gave support to 
the widespread desire for taking things easy. He never outgrew 
some popular American prejudices. He regarded Soviet Russia as 
an experimental democracy, dedicated to goals similar to those 
of the United States and equally opposed to “imperialism” and 
“colonialism.” He distrusted British imperial scheming more 
than communist plans and ideology. Yet, even in the international 
field, Roosevelt’s experimental and pragmatic genius stood him 
in good stead when he initiated such daring innovations as the 
destroyer deal and lend lease aid. 


VII 


The Japanese attack brought the United States into the war. 
But, even then, American thinking lacked clarity about the issues 
of the war. Many put Britain and Russia on an equal footing as 
far as their relationship to the United States and the forthcoming 
peace was concerned; some distrusted Britain more than Russia; 
only few understood the meaning of Russian communism. The 
confusion of the 1950’s with its communist scare can be explained 
by the lack of understanding and the lack of responsible leadership 
in the years of the Second World War. In 1945 many Americans 
inclined again toward isolationism. The sudden realization of the 
threat of communism, of America’s continuing responsibility in 
a prolonged world crisis, the end of which no one could foresee, 
understandably led to a passing period of fright which gave to 
Senator Joseph McCarthy the opportunity of occupying for a 
short time the center of the American political stage as twenty 
years before Senator Gerald K. Nye had done. The trend de- 
nounced as McCarthyism was reversed with remarkable ease; the 
excesses committed under it hardly reached the degree which 
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similar waves of fear produced previously in American history— 
during the French Revolution, during the Civil War under Lin- 
coln, and in 1919 under Wilson. The Cassandras who saw in 
McCarthyism the end of American democracy misread the char- 
acter and history of American nationalism. 

Much has been accomplished which to American citizens and 
foreign observers alike would have seemed impossible twenty 
years ago: President Truman’s courageous and far-sighted decision 
in March, 1947, to replace the British at their own wish in their 
historical role of defending Turkey and Greece against Russia; 
the outpouring of economic aid under the Marshall Plan; above 
all, the establishment of a Western community of armed forces 
in peacetime and the signing of the North Atlantic Pact. The 
nations on the two shores of the North Atlantic have started to 
realize that in the dangers and crises of the twentieth century 
they have strategic interests, moral ideas and political traditions 
in common. President Truman called the pact a “simple docu- 
ment, but if it had existed in 1914 and in 1939, supported by 
the nations who are represented here today, I believe it would 
have prevented the acts of aggression which led to two world 
wars .. . The nations represented here are bound together by 
ties of long standing. We are joined by a common heritage of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law.” What the 
American people refused to do in the 1930's, the generation of 
the 1950’s was willing to undertake. 

In the coming times of world-wide strain and stress, the Atlantic 
Pact may outgrow the old notions of sovereignty and isolation 
which have dominated the Western community. A long road 
still lies ahead before the West will fully realize its mutual inter- 
dependence in an age in which the survival of western realization 
is at stake: 


The two countries which should be the two pillars of the Western com- 
munity, the United States and Britain, have failed not only to accord 
their views on the kind of unity they want; but also to coordinate their 
diplomatic, economic and military policies. The difficulties of reconciling 
the interests of the United States and the British Commonwealth with 
its informality of association and aversion to rigid commitments are 
great and numerous; the difficulties of reconciling the interests of the 
English-speaking peoples with the nations of continental Europe are 
staggering. But to admit defeat would be to accept the decline and fall 
of the West. Western unity is not one of several alternatives. It is the 
one and only alternative to defeat. Hence the task of creating a real, 
a working Western community is the ultimate test of Western statecraft. 
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To pursue the ultimate goal calls for purposefulness, but also for great 
elasticity of method and tolerant urbanity. The statesman who will lead 
the way will have to wrestle with innumerable known and unknown 
difficulties. . . . The goal is the unity of the Western community.'8 

Thus, in the 1950’s, the remarkable prophesy written one 
hundred twenty years earlier by Tocqueville has been fulfilled, 
The nations of Western Europe have declined as he foresaw 
a process intensified by two great wars. The newly rising nations 
and empires of Asia, which Tocqueville could not anticipate, 
have not had time to consolidate the power for which they are 
longing, even at the expense of the welfare and the liberties of 
their peoples, and which one day may be theirs. In the mean- 
time, as Tocqueville foresaw, the two nations representing oppo- 
site starting points and principles—the United States and Russia 
—stand out in assuming the role of world leadership. This situa- 
tion was foreshadowed in 1918, but hardly anyone counted upon 
its reappearance. As a result of the disunity of the Western world 
and of the hubris of German (and Japanese) world hegemonial 
aspirations, American and Russian forces met, unexpectedly, 
along the Elbe River and on the Manchurian border, circling 
and dividing the earth. The communists have always proclaimed 
that the world is divided into two irreconcilable hostile camps: 
Russia eagerly assumed in 1917 the leadership of the communist 
camp; the United States reluctantly assumed in 1947 the leader- 
ship of the democratic West, the destruction of which the com- 
munists regarded as the condition of their own victory and of 
mankind’s salvation. 

But it would be a mistake to read into Tocqueville’s prediction 
any statement of a permanent bipolarization of the world. The 
communists have always believed in a bipolar world in which 
their angelic hosts oppose and ultimately will defeat the devil 
represented by all those who differ from them. The power con- 
stellation in the world of the 1950's seems to confirm the existence 
of a polarity in the world; some Americans, in an understandable 
desire for the oversimplification of a bewildering situation, accept 
the polarity. But in reality, no such “two worlds” exist. In 1941 
most Americans concentrated exclusively on the defeat of fascism 
and hoped that then all peoples would be “democratic” and 
“peace-loving.” In the 1950's, many Americans see in communism 


**Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony, International Relations in the 
Age of the Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship, 2nd. ed. (New York, 
1954), p. 785f. 
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the only obstacle to a peaceful world and expect that all “liber- 
ated” peoples will become America’s friends. But the defeat of 
fascism has not made Western democracy acceptable to all peoples; 
the disappearance of communism will not make all peoples like 
Western democracy. In view of the multiplicity of traditions and 
ways of life on this earth, such a development is neither desirable 
nor possible. The modern West represents one, but not the only 
valid form of human civilization. The peoples who do not wish— 
or whose background and centuries-old traditions do not incline 
them—to accept Western ways, are not thereby pro-communist, 
as some Americans assume. These people have a right to be 
different, neither communist nor democratic, neither in the 
Russian nor the American camp. 

There is no validity to the chosen people idea inherited from 
the Hebrews, nor to the Hegelian concept that in each age one 
leading nation represents the spirit of the age. History is too 
complex for any monistic or dualistic interpretation. The world 
is enriched by intellectual and cultural diversity. On the power- 
political plane it is probable that new power centers will rise 
and end the existing bipolar power distribution. Neither Amer- 
ican world leadership nor the concept of a bipolarized world, 
with America leading the one camp, is in the long run desirable 
or possible. For the future, however, a close cooperation of the 
Western nations, with the United States primus inter pares, is 
not only desirable but in the interests of Western civilization 
and human liberty essential. 

Such a cooperation cannot be seen primarily as a military al- 
liance nor as a negative instrument against a danger from without. 
The Western world, which for three centuries was in undisputed 
control of the globe and of civilization, is now facing a funda- 
mental reassessment of its relationship to the rest of the world. 
The Western nations—above all the United States and Britain— 
have to face this reassessment together. As long as they exert 
the Western virtues of political restraint and public morality, they 
can hope to turn the destructive and inflammatory passions of 
twentieth century nationalism and socialism into more construc- 
tive and civilized channels. 

The growth of the consciousness of its spiritual and cultural 
unity and of the community of its destiny and ultimate interests 
throughout the West is a positive goal desirable for its own sake. 
It does not preclude differences of opinion about immediate 
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political or economic ends and means; such dissension is inherent 
in any democratic system. Western unity is not a negative or 
temporary goal but a long-range vision. It is not directed against 
other civilizations. On the one hand, it would have nothing to 
fear from any agglomeration of power; on the other, it could 
view and assist the aspirations of non-Western peoples for greater 
freedom and better living conditions with sympathy and under. 
standing. President Eisenhower has made this clear in the crisis 
started by the Israeli invasion of Egypt in the fall of 1956. The 
American attitude was supported by many voices raised in all 
British parties against the invasion of Egypt; this protest attested 
to the unique moral vigor of England.’® The full and graceful ac- 
ceptance by Britain—and only by Britain—of world public opinion 
represented by the United Nations, in contrast to the defiance of 
the United Nations by the USSR, may enlighten many who are 
skeptical about Western values on the fundamental difference be. 
tween Western and communist morality. A united West can, with 
patient urbanity, represent before the world the ways of rational 
moderation and individual freedom, which since the Glorious 
Revolution have formed the true strength of the English speaking 
peoples and of the modern West. 


*See Woodrow Wyatt, “This Aged England—This Secret Vigor,’ The New 
York Times Magazine (Dec. 16, 1956), and D. W. Brogan, “The Post-Imperial 
Age” The New Republic, (Dec. 17, 1956). 
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ANTICOLONIALISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
by Arthur P. Whitaker 


INTRODUCTION 


In a report from Rio de Janeiro, dated April 22, 1956, on cur- 
rent South American opinion regarding the strong and weak 
points of the foreign policy of the United States, a New York 
Times correspondent said: 


One area of world policy where South Americans are growing particularly 
restless is the question of colonialism. Though their natural sympathy 
lies mainly with the colonial peoples, they often vote in the United Na- 
tions with the so-called colonial powers because of United States pres- 
sure. But there have been deep breaks in this front in recent votes [in the 
UN General Assembly] in New York.* 

Colonialism is indeed an issue of concern to South America, 
as the correspondent said, and not only to South America but to 
Latin America at large; and, as he suggested, it is of concern to 
them as an issue not merely of inter-American policy, but of 
“world policy.” Moreover, in Latin America the colonial question 
is marked by a complexity and a depth which the correspondent 
was unable even to suggest in his necessarily brief reference to it. 
To Latin Americans the question presents itself in a variety of 
forms, in some of which it is indistinguishable from the question 
of imperialism, and the opinion of the people of that area about 
it does not find its only, or even its main, focus and forum in the 
United Nations. Finally, to say that the “natural sympathy” of 
the Latin Americans “‘lies mainly with the colonial peoples” is 
certainly not an overstatement. In fact, anticolonialism is deep- 
rooted among them, and while it was once directed mainly against 
Europe, in the present century it has been aimed more and more 
against the United States. 

The issue of colonialism in Latin America appears mainly in 
three different but interrelated forms. The first of these in point 
of time may be called political colonialism since it has to do with 
colonies in the ordinary political sense of the term, that is, areas 


‘New York Times, (April 13, 1956), report by Tad Szulc. This was part of 
the sixth of a series of regional reports from all parts of the world on this subject. 
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and peoples governed by more or less remote powers. In modern 
times most of these powers have been European. The second 
form in point of time, but first in order of importance in Latin 
American opinion today, may be (and often is) called economic 
colonialism, since it refers to countries which, though politically 
independent, are thought to be controlled in large measure by 
other countries through economic means. The list of “other coun- 
tries” is now headed by the United States. The third form may 
be called military colonialism. Like the second, this refers to 
countries which are nominally independent, but which allegedly 
have been assimilated to a colonial condition as a result of certain 
military developments or arrangements. This form is one for 
which the United States is held mainly responsible by Latin Amer- 
icans, first on the ground of the United States’ penetration of the 
Caribbean area during the early decades of the present century, 
and more recently on the ground of the United States’ domination 
of the Inter-American security system, which, unlike its penetra- 
tion of the Caribbean, has a direct impact upon the whole of 
Latin America. 

Whether or not the second and third concepts are valid is 
irrelevant to the purposes of the present paper, which is con- 
cerned with Latin American opinion. Their validity is widely 
accepted in Latin America, and they will therefore be as carefully 
considered in the following pages as the first concept, political 
colonialism. The discussion will necessarily be conducted in the 
negative term of anticolonialism, since in Latin America colonial- 
ism in whatever form has always been universally reprobated. 
Moreover, the discussion will reflect the fact that, to most (though 
not quite all) Latin Americans, anticolonialism is virtually 
synonymous with anti-imperialism—an identification which is only 
natural among a people who generally regard colonialism in any 
of the forms mentioned above as a product of the imperialism 
of stronger nations. 

Finally, while generalizations about Latin America are inherent 
in the nature of this paper, the reader should be reminded that 
such generalizations are almost always subject to exceptions and 
qualifications, all of which it would be impossible, even if it 
were desirable, to specify in each case. The diversity of the twenty 
Latin American nations is reflected in their opinions on all ques- 
tions, including the present one, and the unanimity with which 
they support the principle of anticolonialism is seldom apparent 
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when the question becomes one of the application of the principle. 
Moreover, anticolonial feeling varies not only from one country 
to another but also from one group or class or sector to another 
in the same country; it is generally strongest among liberal and 
left-wing elements. Consequently, the generalizations that follow 
should be regarded as representing not all Latin American opinion 
but only significant varieties of it. 


I. PoxrricAL COLONIALISM 


The issue of political colonialism as it exists in Latin America 
today must be considered under several different aspects, which 
are determined by various political and geographical factors. In 
this sense four categories of colonial questions can be distinguish- 
ed, the first three of which are American: (1) The remaining 
European possessions in America, the European titles to which 
are not generally questioned. These are the British, French, and 
Dutch possessions in the West Indies and in northeastern South 
America (British Guiana, French Guiana, and Dutch Surinam). 
(2) The United States’ dependency, Puerto Rico. (3) Territories 
in dispute between one or more Latin American states and one 
or more European powers or the United States. These include 
British Honduras, or Belize (claimed wholly by Guatemala and 
in part by Mexico), the Falkland Islands (occupied by Great 
Britain but claimed by Argentina), and Antarctica, whose situa- 
tion will be described below. (4) Colonies and dependencies in 
other parts of the world (Asia, Africa) . 

The Latin American attitudes toward each of these four cate- 
gories of political colonial questions will be described below, 
with emphasis on recent developments but with a brief notice of 
the historical background when this seems relevant to the present 
situation. 


1. Undisputed European Possessions in America. 


We should begin by noting that, historically, the attitude of 
‘he Latin American states towards these remaining European 
possession in America differs widely in one important respect 
from that of the United States. Ever since 1823 the United States 
has been bound by its own self-denying ordinance to respect 
those possessions, for, while the Monroe Doctrine warned Europe 
to keep hands off the independent states of Latin Ameria and 
not to attempt to found new colonies in America, it also contained 
the categorical assurance to Europe that “With the existing col- 
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onies or dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere.’”” With the exception of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico in 1898, which was only an apparent exception, the 
United States has adhered to this rule ever since President Monroe 
proclaimed it in 1823. 

The Latin American governments, on the other hand, never 
gave any such assurance on their own account, nor did they regard 
themselves as inhibited by the one given by President Monroe. 
Indeed, in 1825-26, while the memory of the first pronouncement 
of the Monroe Doctrine was still fresh, Colombia and Mexico 
planned a very extensive “interference” with one such European 
possession, to wit, the expulsion of Spain from Cuba, and were 
deterred only by strong protests from the United States as well as 
from Great Britain. 

In the present century the Latin American attitude has evolved 
into a positive determination to liquidate the last remnant of 
the European colonial empires in the New World. This evolution 
was due mainly to the two world wars, which weakened the 
European colonial powers, and to the international organizations 
which grew out of the two wars and gave aid and comfort to anti- 
colonialists in all countries, including Latin America. 

A measure which played a major part in crystallizing present- 
day Latin American opinion on this subject was the Convention 
for the Provisional Administration of European Colonies and 
Possessions, adopted by the Meeting of American Foreign Min- 
isters at Havana in 1940, just after Hitler’s conquest of France 
and the Netherlands. The measure was designed to prevent any 
European possessions from falling into Hitler’s hands. To this 
end it provided that such possessions might be taken over and 
administered under inter-American authority and should then 
be prepared for ultimate independence. Since at that time it was 
widely believed that Britain, too, would fall, the final liquidation 
of European holdings in America seemed at hand. 

The United States, which joined in fashioning this measure, 
seems to have regarded it primarily as a wartime expedient. At 
any rate, when the German threat that had produced it was past, 
Washington reverted to its normal Monrovian policy of noninter- 
ference with existing European colonies and dependencies in 
America. The Latin Americans, however, adhered to the policy 
line laid down by the Havana Convention in 1940. After laboring 
manfully in the anticolonial vineyard at the United Nations Con- 
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ference in San Francisco, 1945, they pushed through the Inter- 
American Conference held at Bogota three years later a resolution 
setting up an American Committee on Dependent Territories. 
The United States did not favor the measure, but the public 
opposition to it was led by Brazil, which is the least anticolonial 
of the larger Latin American states and which, in inter-American 
gatherings, has generally cooperated with the United States, partly 
because of Brazil’s isolated position in Latin America (it is the 
only Portuguese-speaking country of the twenty, whereas eighteen 
are Spanish-speaking) . 

The opposition to setting up an American committee on de- 
pendent territories was based mainly on the ground that juris- 
diction over such questions belonged to the United Nations, not 
to a regional body. The proponents of the measure, on the other 
hand, based their case squarely on the Havana Convention of 
1940, asserting that the rejection of their proposal would consti- 
tute a retreat from the anticolonial position taken at that time. 
It was a just aspiration of the American republics, they declared, 
that any colonial status remaining in the Western Hemisphere 
should be abolished. ‘They then reinforced the claims of justice 
with those of security and at the same time buttressed the case 
in favor of regional action by arguing that the existence of Euro- 
pean colonies in America endangered the Hemisphere defense 
system, which had been established on a permanent footing by 
the Rio Defense Treaty of 1947. Romulo Betancourt, spokesman 
for the left-wing government then in control of Venezuela, placed 
the problem in a world setting, and not to America’s advantage. 
Addressing a plenary session on April 6, 1948, he said: 

There exists a close link between the problem of liberty in America and 
the irritating survival of the colonial system on our soil. The fact that 
the domination of colonizing powers over vast regions of the Hemisphere 
should have been permitted to subsist weakens the collective faith in 
the efficiency of the Pan American system. And this feeling is accentuated 
when one observes that the colonial status of America has not been 


modified, whereas the Philippines, India, and Burma, already free, have 
become a part of the international community. 


These arguments prevailed and the proposal was adopted, 
seventeen countries voting in favor and the other four (the United 


*Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. Venezuela appointed a dele- 
gate while the government represented by Betancourt (quoted above in the text) 
was still in power, but before the Havana meeting began that government was 
overthrown and its successor did not send a delegate to the meeting. 
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States, Brazil, Chile, and the Dominican Republic) abstaining. 

The new American Committee on Dependent Territories met 
at Havana from March 15, to July 21, 1949 with thirteen Latin 
American countries in attendance.? Whereas only three of the 
twenty Latin American states (Brazil, Chile, Dominican Repub- 
lic) had failed to vote for the establishment of the Committee, 
these three were joined by four more (Bolivia, Nicaragua, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela) in cutting its first meeting. Nevertheless, 
those in attendance included four of the five most populous 
countries and represented every major area of Latin America 
(Middle America, South America, and the West Indies) and 
almost all its varied political types (Peronista Argentina, conser- 
vative Colombia, quasi-democratic and middle-of-the-road Mex- 
ico, and left-wing Guatemala, which was soon to fall under sus- 
picion of communist sympathies). Moreover, the delegates at- 
tacked the colonial problem boldly and on a broad front; though 
in the end their words spoke louder than their actions. 

Fair samples of their words are provided by the speeches of 

Carlos Hevia, Cuban Minister of State and temporary chairman of 
the Committee, at the inaugural session, and Enrique V. Coro- 
minas, one of the two Argentine delegates, at the closing session. 
The colonial problem in America, said Hevia, owed its importance 
not so much to the fact that it reflected the persistence in America 
of a system which had gone into bankruptcy in other parts of the 
world as to fear of the consequences to America if the colonial 
powers should go to war. He was sure that the colonial system 
(which he characterized as one of “vassalage, distant capital, pre- 
carious economies, and discriminatory laws’) was destined for 
“final liquidation by the imperative of universal solidarity.” At 
the final session Perén’s spokesman Corominas told his fellow 
delegates: 
We have come here and labored, and we shall continue to labor, for 
only one purpose: To combat colonialism in whatever form it manifests 
itself and wherever we find it. . . . We have learned that colonialism 
is a permanent force which uses every means, ponderable and imponder- 
able, to deform the free spirit of our free America... 

The Committee’s actions were on a distinctly lower plane, 
though they dealt with all three forms of political colonialism 
in America. This was partly because, on the burning issue of 
Puerto Rico, attempted action was balked on jurisdictional 
grounds, as will be explained below. But even in the other two 
cases, where there was no question of jurisdiction, the Committee 
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finally came up with rather anticlimactic resolutions. The one on 
undisputed European dependencies (Resolution No. V) recom- 
mended that the appropriate body of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (either a meeting of American foreign ministers or an 
inter-American conference) seek the cooperation of the European 
colonial powers either in giving their American colonies inde- 
pendence or else in placing them under United Nations trustee- 
ship with a view to their eventual independence. On the remain- 
ing question, that of disputed (or, as it called them, ‘‘occupied’”’) 
European possessions in America, the Committee adopted a gen- 
eral resolution (No. IV) which expressed “sympathy with every 
just and legitimate claim of any American nation,” reaffirmed 
“the principles relative to the emancipation of America’ already 
set forth in inter-American conferences, and adopted “as its rule 
of conduct the pacific settlement of all disputes in accordance 
with justice and international law.” 

This was innocuous enough, but it should be noted that, though 
only peaceful means were to be used in combatting colonialism, 
a very broad definition of colonialism was adopted. In this same 
Resolution IV the first “whereas” stated: ““The American peoples 
and governments are united in a moral obligation to strive by 
all peaceful means within their power to eliminate from the 
Continent any status of dependency, whatever its form, political, 
economic or juridicial . . .”* Only the political implications of this 
definition, however, were developed in the resolutions of this 
meeting. 

One disputed territory, British Honduras (Belize), received 
special attention. Further details will be given below, but it 
should be noted here that the Belize question merited and con- 
tinues to merit special attention, for two reasons. In the first 
place, it broke the solid front of Latin American anticolonialists 
at Havana because of the rival claims of small Guatemala and 
much bigger Mexico in the area. In the second place, this case 
has “imperialistic” connotations which can be matched in other 
Latin American cases that did not come up at this meeting and 
which Latin Americans generally forget when they are assailing 
the imperialism and colonialism of the great powers. To men- 
tion only a few, history records complaints against Argentine 
imperialism by Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia, against Chilean 
imperialism by Bolivia and Peru, and against Peruvian imperial- 
ism by Ecuador. 

‘Italics inserted. 
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Moreover, the Belize question was subsequently held respon- 
sible for the failure of this Havana meeting to come up to ex. 
pectations. Writing in 1951, a Guatemalan publicist asserted that 
the creation of the American Committee on Dependent Terri- 
tories (which he described with some exaggeration as “‘a resound. 
ing Guatemalan triumph’) had failed to produce at Havana the 
fruits expected of it because of “colonialist maneuvers which were 
unhappily supported by one of our sister delegations, thus pro- 
voking absurd incidents when the question of Belize was raised.” 

However that may have been, the Committee’s meeting at 
Havana was not only its first but also, to date, its last meeting, 
and the use of the OAS for anticolonialist purposes seems to have 
ground to a halt with the end of that long meeting. At the next 
high-level inter-American parley (the Fourth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, Washington, 1951), though the Latin Americans cast, 
as always, twenty of the twenty-one votes, no further progress was 
made along the trail blazed at Bogota in 1948 and Havana the 
next year. Earlier anticolonial principles were reaffirmed, but all 
that this meeting added was a rather tame declaration that, in 
case it should be necessary to apply the 1940 Havana Convention 
on the Provisional Administration of Colonies, “the interests of 
the inhabitants of these territories should be taken into account, 
so that the gradual development of their political, economic, 
social, and educational life may be promoted.” 

The next general Inter-American Conference (the tenth, 
Caracas, 1954) adopted three resolutions, all rather innocuous, 
on this subject. The strongest (Resolution XCVI), initiated by 
Argentina, declared that “it is the will of the peoples of America 
that colonialism maintained against the desire of peoples, and 
the occupation of territories, be definitely ended.” Another 
(Resolution XCVII) initiated by Brazil urged ‘the extraconti- 
nental powers” not to delay applying those provisions of the UN 
Charter which would enable the inhabitants of their colonies to 
“exercise fully the right of self-determination.” The third (Reso- 
lution XCVIII) resolved to transmit the report of the American 
Committee on Dependent Territories to the UN, and recom- 
mended that the OAS Council summon another meeting of this 
Committee when circumstances made this desirable—which the 
Council has not done down to the present writing. The attack on 
colonialism through inter-American channels has definitely slow- 


‘Enrique Mufioz Meany, “Afirmacién de una democracia,”’ Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos, LVIII (July-August 1951), p. 33. 
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ed down since its spurt during World War II and the four years 
immediately following. 


2. Puerto Rico 


For more than half a century after its acquisition by the United 
States through the war of 1898, Puerto Rico provided Latin 
American anticolonialists with more ammunition than all the Eu- 
ropean possessions in America combined. The reason is obvious: 
Puerto Rico is the only dependency in America whose people 
are culturally “Latin American.” This fact made the colonial 
status of the island doubly offensive to Latin American anticol- 
onialists. In the three decades following the acquisition of Puerto 
Rico, the offense was compounded by further extensions of United 
States power at the expense of its neighbors to the south, such 
as the taking of the Panama Canal Zone, the Platt Amendment, 
the Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, and interven- 
tions in several Caribbean states; but to anticolonialists Puerto 
Rico, annexed to the United States and governed from Washing- 
ton, remained the most barefaced expression of “Yankee imperial- 
ism.” 

Today the issue has been considerably modified by the grant 
of home rule to Puerto Rico by the United States in 1953. This 
grant took the form of an Act of Congress establishing the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico (Estado Libre de Puerto Rico) on 
terms raiificd by a large majority of the people of that island 
in a popular referendum. Undcr this arrangement the United 
States retains control of foreign relations and defense, but the 
people of Puerto Rico manage most of their local concerns through 
a popularly elected governor, legislature and their own judicial 
system. Moreover, this political amelioration has been accom- 
panied by one of an economic character, which began even earlier 
—about a “-cade ago. Under the skillful leadership of Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin, and with some aid from the United States, 
great progress has been made in the past decade towards relieving 
the grinding poverty of the Puerto Rican people. 

Nevertheless, Puerto Rico still provides Latin American anti- 
colonialists with useful talking points, and now they are aided 
in making the most of them by anticolonialists from other parts 
of the world in the General Assembly of the United Nations. (The 
Council and conferences of the Organization of American States 
do not provide so good a forum for this purpose.) These points 
will be briefly illustrated below. 
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The first illustration is provided by the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Dependent Territories at Havana in 1949, 
The chief sponsors of the Committee at Bogota had expected the 
question of Puerto Rico to be raised at its first meeting,® although 
the Committee was not specifically authorized to consider it. 
They were not disappointed. The argument in favor of taking 
it up was quite simply that the Committee was authorized to 
consider all dependent territories in America, and that Puerto 
Rico obviously fell in this category. Costa Rica reinforced this 
reasoning by asserting that the United States’ title to Puerto Rico 
was no better than that of Spain (from which the United States 
had acquired the island at the end of the war of 1898) and that 
whatever title Spain had rested on barefaced conquest. 


Nevertheless, there was some opposition at Havana to placing 
Puerto Rico on the agenda and the question of jurisdiction was 
accordingly referred to the OAS Council. The latter had a special 
meeting to consider it (May 26, 1949) and decided to consult 
the individual governments, on the ground that only they were 
competent to interpret conference resolutions such as the one 
that had created the American Committee on Dependent Terri- 
tories. Several governments had not yet replied when the Havana 
meeting ended, but the majority of those that had done so were 
opposed to the Committee’s taking jurisdiction over Puerto Rico. 
Even so, the meeting adopted a resolution on the subject in which 
it declared that “in view of the present economic, political, and 
social situation in Puerto Rico, the Committee hopes that this 
nation will have an opportunity to express itself definitely and 
freely so as to decide its own destiny.’ 

In the eyes of its champions and the critics of the United States, 
Puerto Rico was either a “nation” or a “colony” as occasion re- 
quired. In 1951, for example, the outstanding Mexican journal 
Cuadernos Americanos published an article by a Puerto Rican 
in which his island home was again spoken of as a “colony.” 
Moreover, the writer complained on its behalf of a relatively 
new form of colonial exploitation—new, that is, in the Western 

5One of these sponsors, Rémulo Betancourt of Venezuela, said at Bogota; 
*. . It is expected that, as a culmination of the already well advanced progress 
of Puerto Rico towards independence, its representatives will attend the next 
American International Conference as the spokesmen of a sovereign state.” He 
continued without a break: ‘“‘We regard as incompatible with the Inter-American 


juridicial system any reasoning whatsoever, either historical, economic, or strategic 
that may be evoked in justification of colonialism in America.” 


*Resolution VI. Italics inserted. 
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Hemisphere. “We (Puerto Ricans) ,” he said, “do not wish to 
be a colony used by the United States in its wars. Seventy thousand 
Puerto Ricans .. . fought in the last world war.” 

This consideration, along with many others, was brought out 
again when the case of Puerto Rico came before the UN General 
Assembly in 1953. The occasion was a proposal (ultimately 
adopted) to relieve the United States of the obligation of report- 
ing on Puerto Rico as a non-self-governing territory in view of 
the latter’s elevation to the rank of a Commonwealth (Estado 
Libre) in the manner described above. Without going into the 
details of the protracted and warm debate on this question in 
the General Assembly, we may point out four features of the 
debate that are of general interest from the point of view of this 
paper: (1) A large majority of the Latin American governments 
(sixteen) voted with the United States on this question. (2) On 
the other hand, Guatemala and Mexico voted against the change, 
and Argentina and Venezuela indicated their dislike for it by 
abstaining. These four included the second and third largest 
countries in Latin America, and one of the richest (Venezuela) . 
(3) The latter group of dissidents received strong support from 
anticolonial governments in Asia, notably Burma, India, Indo- 
nesia and Iraq. For example, the Indian representative, Mme. 
Menon, charged that the term “commonwealth” had been im- 
properly and (she broadly hinted) dishonestly used in ‘his case 
to conceal the continued domination of Puerto Rico by the United 
States and thus to create “a new form of colonialism.” (4) The 
commonwealth status thus accorded to Puerto Rico by the United 
States was unfavorably compared with the more extensive auton- 
omy very recently granted Surinam and the Netherlands West 
Indies by the government of the Netherlands. 

That the issue of Puerto Rico still furnishes ammunition to 
Latin American anticolonialists is vividly illustrated by the fact 
that in 1955, in the midst of the crisis occasioned by the decline 
and fall of the Perén regime in Argentina, that country’s largest 
party, the Radicals (Unidn Civica Radical) took time off from 
the domestic crisis to publish a Report on Puerto Rico (Informe 
sobre Puerto Rico) which, while ostensibly objective and factual, 
was actually a bitter attack on the United States. The pamphlet 
began with a quotation from an article in the journal Cuadernos 
Americanos, published in 1954, in which the writer declared 
that “the problem of Puerto Rico is the general problem of 
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America”; it continued with a detailed effort to prove that the 
widely heralded economic and social progress of Puerto Rico in 
the past decade is a myth and that the autonomy supposedly 
achieved with its new commonwealth status is a farce; and con- 
cluded that not only Puerto Rico, but the whole of Latin Amer. 
ica, ought to heed the advice given in 1891 by the Cuban patriot 
José Marti, who said: “Economic union means political union 
. .. The mere geographical fact of the proximity of the Amer. 
ican peoples to one another is no good reason why they should be 
united politically. . . . Let us have union with the whole world, 
not with merely one part of it [the United States]; and not with 
one part of the world against another.” The neutralist and anti- 
Pan-American overtones of this statement, as quoted in 1955, 
are obvious; and the fusion of neutralism, anti-Pan-Americanism, 
and anticolonialism is of special interest for the purposes of this 
paper. That such sentiments were set forth by Argentina’s largest 
party, which is probably also the strongest left-wing party in 
Latin America today, gives them added significance for our pur- 
pose. 
3. Disputed (“Occupied”) Territories 

As already noted, these are principally the American terti- 
tories occupied by European powers whose title is disputed by 
Latin American governments, and the classic examples are Brit. 
ish Honduras (Belize) and the Falkland Islands, the former 
claimed by Guatemala and Mexico, the latter by Argentina. Both 
controversies have their roots in the colonial period, though they 
have assumed their present form since the independence of the 
Latin American claimants was won early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Also, in both cases the specific claims of individual Latin 
American governments are buttressed by the same arguments 
which are employed against European retention of the undis- 
puted American dependencies (e.g., that colonialism is incom- 
patible with the genius of America, and that the logic of history 
requires completion of the process of liquidating European em- 
pires in America) . 

In this same category belong certain segments of Antarctica 
which are claimed by Argentina and Chile, but this case obviously 
differs somewhat from the “classic” examples just described, since 
it has become a matter of practical importance only in the present 
century, involves newly occupied territories previously inhabited 
only by penguins and is disputed not only by European powers 
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but by other powers as well. Yet Latin Americans tend to assimi- 
late this case to the “‘classic’’ ones, on the ground that the Antarctic 
sectors involved are a part of “America” or “the Western 
Hemisphere” and hence subject to the application of the same 
anticolonial principles applied to the rest of America and the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Again we must omit details and concentrate on the aspects of 
this problem which are most significant for the present paper. 
These are as follows: (1) In the case of Belize (British Honduras) 
anticolonialists are hampered by the rival claims of Guatemala 
and Mexico to that territory. At the ACDT meeting in Havana 
in 1949 their rivalry almost led to the withdrawal of Mexico when 
the latter was outvoted on the question (see above, pp. 57-58). 
While the schism was finally averted, the meeting found it neces- 
sary to devote its only specific resolution on Belize to an effort 
to settle the dispute between these two American countries. (2) 
Led by Guatemala, considerable opposition has developed in 
Latin America to the recent project for a federation of British 
possessions in the Caribbean area. Guatemala has based its op- 
position directly on the proposal to include Belize in such a 
federation, on the grounds that Britain has no right to change 
the status of Belize pending the settlement of the dispute over 
title to it, and that the proposed federation would tend to per- 
petuate colonialism in America in a new form. The latter argu- 
ment, it will be recalled, has also been used by anticolonialist 
critics of the new commonwealth status of Puerto Rico. (3) Ar- 
gentina’s stake in the Falkland Islands question may help to ex- 
plain why that country has remained in the vanguard of Latin 
American anticolonialists, thus constituting itself an exception 
to the general rule (conspicuously illustrated by Brazil) that the 
larger and stronger the country, the more moderate its stand 
on this issue. (4) The case of Antarctica, like that of Puerto 
Rico, makes the United States as well as Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands a direct target of Latin American anticolonial fire. 
So far the United States has not defined its territorial claims in 
Antarctica, nor has it recognized the claims of other nations there; 
but it has been active in that area, in which Argentina and Chile 
have definitely specified claims. As a result, from the Latin Amer- 
ican point of view, the issue of colonialism is no longer, as it 
was in the nineteenth century, one between Europe and America; 
instead, it has become (thanks to Puerto Rico) and seems likely 
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to remain (thanks to Antarctica, if not also to Puerto Rico) an 
issue between Latin America on the one hand and Europe and 
the United States on the other. 

To outsiders this view of the Antarctic question may seem to 
strain the concept of colonialism to the breaking point, and they 
may wonder by what reasoning it is concluded that the extension 
of British or United States authority into that area would, 
whereas that of Argentina and Chile would not, constitute an act 
of colonial imperialism. The explanation probably lies partly in 
the mote-and-beam parable, and partly in Argentine and Chilean 
arguments derived from proximity and the sector theory; but 
it lies also in a phenomenon of which we have already spoken- 
the tendency of Latin Americans to put so loose and broad a 
construction upon the term colonialism that either this term or 
its twin, “imperialism,” will serve to describe almost any act of 
which one does not approve in the dealings of a strong power 
with a weaker one. 


4. Dependencies in Asia and Africa 


Theoretically, Latin Americans are opposed to colonialism in 
all parts of the world. Actually, they are mainly concerned with 
it as it manifests itself in the Western Hemisphere. Its manifesta- 
tions elsewhere provoke them less, much less, or not at all, de. 
pending on both the specific colonial problem and the Latin 
American country involved. To give only two examples, in the 
UN General Assembly in October 1955 barely half of the Latin 
American members voted for the “‘anticolonial’”’ motion on Al 
geria whose adoption led to France’s walking out of the Assembly; 
and Brazil has shown some sympathy for Portugal in the con- 
troversy over Goa.*° 

While these facts raise a question that requires far more thor- 


"For the sector theory and its relation to Antarctica, see David Winston Herron, 
“Antarctic Claims,” Foreign Affairs, XXXII (July, 1954), pp. 661-667. 

“The current international crisis over the Suez Canal began as the present 
article was being completed. Consequently we can speak here only of Latin 
American opinion on the central issue of the first phase of the crisis, Egypts 
seizure of the canal. There were wide differences of opinion on this subject, some 
Latin Americans condemning Nasser as a Soviet cat’s-paw, while others praised 
him as an opponent of Western imperialism. His strongest official support came 
from the Republic of Panama, whose minister to Cairo declared publicly on 
August 20, 1956, that Egypt had a full right to nationalize the Suez Canal. 
He added, however, that his own government was not discussing the possibility 
of nationalizing the Panama Canal, and he repeated the protest, made by his 
government on August 4, against the failure to include the Republic of Panama 
in the London conference on the Suez crisis (New York Times, August 21, 1956) 
No Latin American country was included in that conference. 
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ough study than the present writer has been able able to give it, 
they seem to suggest rather strongly that Latin American oppo- 
sition to political colonialism is an essentially regional attitude, 
rooted in traditions and situations peculiar to the New World 
and not easily transferred to the Old World. It would also seem 
that the colonial problems of the latter, which attracted little 
attention from Latin Americans up to a generation ago, are ap- 
proached by them in a less doctrinaire and, if one likes, more 
mature way, than are the tradition-encrusted problems of the 
Western Hemisphere.° Signs are not lacking that even the latter 
are beginning to be approached in the same way, though such 
signs are fewest when “economic colonialism’ is involved. 


III. Economic COoLonNiIALIsM 


For the reasons suggested above, such as the remedial measures 
taken by metropolitan powers and the maturation of leading 
Latin American countries, political colonialism has recently lost 
some of its power to agitate Latin Americans. On the other hand, 
one of the same factors that have brought about this change has 
also helped to make economic colonialism a burning issue among 
them. This factor is the upsurge of economic nationalism—a term 
which has different meanings in different contexts, but which, 
as applied to Latin America, betokens the effort of politically 
independent but economically underdeveloped countries to 
achieve what they call economic independence by freeing them- 
selves from the tutelage exercised over them by more advanced 
nations through investments, trade, or other means. 

This effort is not new in Latin America. In Argentina, for ex- 
ample, it was begun more than sixty years ago by the newly 
founded Socialist Party, one of whose leaders, Juan Bautista Justo, 
summed up the justification for it in an article published in the 
Buenos Aires newspaper La Nacion in 1896: ‘““What armies could 
not have accomplished,” he asserted, “has been accomplished by 
English capital. Today, our country is a tributary of England.” 

In the next few decades the effort was broadened and intensi- 
fied, notably as a result of the sweeping Mexican revolution that 
began in 1910 and the preachments of the Peruvian Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre’s APRA (American Popular Revolutionary Al- 

*Published after the completion of the present article, John A. Houston’s 
Latin America in the United Nations (New York, 1956), shows how in some 
crucial cases before the UN (the Italian colonies, Tunisia, Morocco, and Cyprus) 


the traditional anticolonialism of Latin America has been overborne by other 
factors. See particularly Chap. III, “Dependent Peoples.” 
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liance) after 1920. Since World War II the intensity has increased 
and the United States, which by this time had obtained a great 
preponderance over all other countries in foreign trade and invest- 
ments in Latin America, had also won for itself the less enviable 
role of chief target for the combined fire of Latin American anti- 
imperialists and anticolonialists. The examples, which could be 
multiplied indefinitely, include the Mexican Cuadernos Amer. 
icanos’ publication of a succession of anti-““Yankee imperialist” 
articles throughout this decade; Brazilian denunciation of the 
efforts of “Yankee imperialists” to exploit that country’s pe. 
troleum resources; and the Chilean Popular Socialist Party leader 
Oscar Waiss’ book, Nacionalismo y Socialismo en América Latina 
(1955), which is one long diatribe against the United States for 
its efforts to “colonize” Latin America. One of the most striking 
examples, which involves Argentina, will be discussed below. 


One effect of this campaign against economic colonialism on 
the peoples who engage in it has been to make them introspective, 
Hence, the rise of resistance to economic colonialism, of which 
each of the Latin American countries thinks itself individually a 
victim, has led to a corresponding abatement of hostility to 
political colonialism, except among the few countries—notably 
Argentina and Guatemala—which have a direct interest in the 
latter issue. 


It is important to note, however, that in all Latin American 
countries the caimpaign against economic colonialism is carried 
on mainly, if not exclusively, by liberal and left-wing groups. 
The reason is simple: the condition called economic colonialism 
was created by encouragement given to foreign trade, investment, 
and business enterprise by the so-called “oligarchy” in each 
country: the old elite of great landowners, the new commercial. 
financial-industrial elite, and the professional groups that serve 
them, all of whom generally profit by the condition denounced 
from center and left as one of economic colonialism. Hence, it is 
a favorite thesis of the left-and-center groups that the economically 
colonial status of their countries is due to an unholy alliance 
between their traitorous oligarchies and foreign imperialists. As 
a result, in Latin America the issue of economic colonialism is 
at one and the same time a burning issue in both domestic affairs 
and foreign relations. 

Two points that require special attention are, first, the way 
in which the concepts “‘anticolonial” and “anti-imperial” are fused 
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in Latin American thought, and, second, the way in which the 
resultant fusion is applied by Latin Americans to their own sit- 
uations. Both points are brought out in an article on “Imperialism 
in Latin America” which appeared in Cuadernos Americanos in 
1948. “Since the beginning of the nineteenth century,” said the 
writer, “Latin America has remained firm in its will to be inde- 
pendent. The decision to cease being a colony in whatever form 
initiated a process which has accordingly been called ‘discoloniza- 


tion’ and at whose breast has been nourished the struggle against 


economic imperialism. . . . The traditional role of foreign cap- 
ital in Latin America . . . [has been] to accentuate the economic 


dependence of Latin America upon industrialized nations that 
invest abroad. This tends to prolong the colonial situation [in 
Latin America ].’’?° 

Some of the best recent illustrations of both points are provided 
by Argentina, which, probably because it was the first Latin 
American country to feel the large-scale impact of foreign invest- 
ments and business enterprise, has always been in the forefront 
of the resistance to economic colonialism. Likewise, in Argentina 
some of the best illustrations of both points are provided by the 
Radical Party, both because this party, the largest in Argentina, 
has always made anti-imperialism its watchword and because, far 
from being an agent of socialism or communism, the Radicals 
have always carried on unremitting political warfare against the 
parties which are the agents of those doctrines in Argentina." 
The latter fact cannot be stressed too strongly, for the belief, 
widely held in the United States, that the Latin American cam- 
paign against economic colonialism and its twin, imperialism, 
finds its sole inspiration in communist propaganda, is not sup- 
ported by the facts, and any United States policy based on this 
mistaken belief would be doomed to the failure it deserves. 

The following examples of Argentine Radical thought on this 
subject are all taken from the months in 1955 just before and 
after the overthrow of Juan Perdén’s nine-year-old regime. AlI- 
though, in establishing and consolidating his regime, Perén had 
fully exploited the anti-imperialist theme, his zeal for the cause 
was never enough to suit the Radicals. In 1955 they made the 


"Manuel Moreno Sanchez, “El Imperialismo en América Latina,” Cuadernos 
Americanos, XL (July-August 1948), pp. 59, 61. 


_ "There has for several years been a rift in this party, and the statements below 
in the text reflect the view of the left, or intransigente, wing, but this has long 
been much larger and more influential than the moderate unionista wing. 
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most of an opportunity which he, himself, afforded them to 
charee him with betraying the cause in the economic field; and, 
as we shall see below, they went on to charge him with betraying 
it in the military field as well. 

This opportunity was presented by an agreement which Perén 
entered into with the Standard Oil Company of California with 
a view to solving one of Argentina’s most urgent economic prob- 
lems—that of developing the country’s own extensive petroleum 
resources in order to relieve the crushing burden of imports of 
petroleum products from abroad. ‘The agreement, which required 
the approval of the Argentine Congress, created an Argentine 
subsidiary of the California company and stipulated, among other 
things, that the petroleum thus produced should be sold to the 
Argentine government and that the subsidiary should have the 
right to establish air fields in Patagonia (southern Argentina), 
where most of its operations were to be conducted and where the 
population was scanty and means of transportation almost non- 
existent. 

However reasonable these terms may seem to an outsider, in 
the officially and publicly stated Radical view they constituted 
a betrayal and surrender of Argentina to Yankee imperialism. 
If carried out, they would turn the country into a “true colony 
of exploitation,” “a chicken to whom one sells its own eggs,” 
and would not only convert Patagonia into a “colonial fringe” 
but also reduce all Argentina to “vassalage,” since the nominally 
commercial air fields would in fact be so many ‘“‘strategic bases” 
controlled by the United States Government. The Radicals’ chief 
spokesman, Arturo Frondizi, said in a notable radio address on 
July 27, 1955, midway between the abortive revolt of June 16 
against Perén and the one of September 16 which overthrew him: 


The Unién Civica Radical [Radical Party] demands the rejection of 
the proposed agreement with a foreign oil company [Standard Oil of 
California] because that agreement alienates a key to our [national] 
energy policy, accepts a regime of foreign strategic bases, and spreads 
across the southern part of our national territory a broad colonial band 
the mere existence of which—if the agreement should be approved— 
would be like a physical brand of vassalage. 

After Peron’s fall the Radicals promptly came forward with 
a demand for nothing less than ‘‘a total and revolutionary trans- 
formation of the foundations of the Argentine economy.” The 
two stated purposes of this revolutionary transformation were 
intimately related to each other: one was to promote social justice 
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in Argentina by raising the living standards of the masses; the 
other was “‘to free the Republic definitively from its dependence 
upon the great imperialist countries’—a dependence created and 
maintained by the control over key sectors of the nation’s econ- 
omy (such as electric power and meat packing plants) which Ar- 
gentina’s own disloyal and corrupt oligarchy had enabled big 
foreign companies to obtain. It was in line with these principles, 
the Radicals continued, that “we made our passionate defense of 
[Argentina’s] oil [against the Peronistas], who wanted to hand 
it over to a foreign company of sinister fame.” 


The company in question was, of course, the Standard Oil 
Company of California, and, indeed, whenever the Radicals talked 
about imperialist exploitation of Argentina, Yankee imperialism 
was always implied even when the United States was not named, 
for, since World War II, the latter had supplanted Great Britain 
as the leading foreign nation in Argentine investments, trade, and 
business enterprise. Moreover, the Radicals not only treated col- 
onialism and imperialism as two aspects of the same problem 
but also attacked the foreign policy of the United States in some 
of its principal features on the ground that it tended to reduce 
Latin America to, or maintain it in, a semi-colonial condition. 
Reviewing in October 1955 their party’s foreign policy platform 
during the dictatorship of Perén, they noted with satisfaction 
that they had “condemned the international policy of the United 
States in so far as it was injurious to Latin American interests, 
national sovereignty, and democracy’’—a position which they still 
maintained. 


The chief “injury to national sovereignty,” in their view, had 
been done by the Rio Treaty of 1947, which will be discussed 
below in connection with military colonialism. It should be noted 
here, however, as an evidence of the broad range of Radical op- 
position to the allegedly colonializing tendencies of United States 
foreign policy, that this included resistance to the hemispheric 
anticommunist movement which Washington supported. The 
latter fact is all the more arresting because at home the Radicals 
themselves vigorously combatted the Argentine Communist Party. 
But apparently it was quite another matter when the fight was 
made inter-American and the United States took a leading part 
in it, for then the spectre of colonialism raised its ugly head. 
Speaking in September 1955 of an inter-American anti-communist 
Congress assembled in Rio de Janeiro late the preceding month, 
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a writer in the Radical monthly Cara o Cruz said: 


Anti-communism is a U.S. article of export employed especially for Latin 
American use and designed to discredit morally and to cripple materially 
any popular insurgent movement which may be started in the semi- 
colonial countries with a view to winning for them an autonomous na- 
tional life . . . For anti-communist implies a diabolical plot hatched 
for the purpose . . . of strengthening that system of imperialism and 
oligarchy against which the emancipating revolution must be carried out. 

As we have already suggested, these are the views of a party 
which is not only the largest in Argentina but is also one of the 
country’s oldest and most responsible parties. Moreover, these 
views are widely held in other Latin American countries as well. 
In Brazil, for example, which is by far the largest of them all in 
both area and population, the solution of a petroleum problem 
similar to Argentina’s and equally urgent has been blocked for 
several years by a public outcry against colonialism and imperial- 
ism almost identical with that which in 1955 defeated the Argen- 
tine agreement with the Standard Oil Company of California and 
contributed greatly to the overthrow of Juan Peron, its sponsor. 

So long as this Latin American animus persists, economic 
colonialism will remain the core of the colonial problem among 
the Latin American nations. Few of them have a material interest 
in political colonialism; but as underdeveloped countries in vary- 
ing degrees, all of them have a material interest in obtaining 
foreign aid, without which their development must be slow and 
painful. Here the animus in question creates an impasse, for, on 
the one hand, it is directed mainly against foreign private capital 
and enterprise; and, yet, on the other hand, it is the firmly en- 
trenched policy of Washington, followed by Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations alike, that the bulk of the United States’ 
share in the development of underdeveloped countries must be 
carried by private enterprise. 

A possible way out of this impasse has been suggested by a 
recent news dispatch from Rio de Janeiro, according to which a 
public opinion survey showed that “a majority of Brazilians fa- 
vored the participation of foreign capital in the development of 
the country, including the petroleum industry.’’? After noting 
that the Brazilian Government hitherto “has refused to allow 
foreign oil companies to work here,” the dispatch continued: 


Key members of the Administration acknowledge that foreign help in 


“New York Times, April 30, 1956. The survey was stated to have been carried 
out by a Brazilian institute affiliated with International Research Associates. 
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the development of an oil industry is essential, but they maintain that 
a careful educational process is necessary to convince the nation this 
can be had without jeopardizing Brazil’s sovereignty. 


The facts suggest the possibility that, on the contrary, it is the 
Brazilian leaders, not the people at large, who stand in need 
of this “educational process,” and that perhaps the leaders, for 
whatever reason, have exaggerated the susceptibility of the Brazil- 
ian people in this matter and have carried the anticolonial argu- 
ment to extremes that the real state of public opinion does not 
justify. Or again, it may be that Brazilian opinion is maturing, 
as Mexican opinion has already done and as opinion in other 
Latin American countries may ultimately do. 


IV. Mitrrary CoLoniALIsM 


From the Latin American point of view the issue of military 
colonialism in its present form has been created by the United 
States and has developed since about 1900 in two main stages 
divided by a transition stage from 1930 to 1936. 


The first stage, which lasted until 1930, was marked by the 
establishment of the military preponderance of the United States 
in the Caribbean area. Its most striking feature was intervention, 
by armed force or otherwise, in a number of Caribbean countries. 
Though these interventions were inspired partly by the idea of 
the civilizing mission of the United States, they were also aimed 
at strengthening its control of the Caribbean area, which was 
regarded as a primary defense zone of the United States, and, 
above all, at protecting the Panama Canal, which was described 
as the lifeline of the United States between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


Despite the fact that this extension of the power of the United 
States was confined to the Caribbean area, it aroused alarm and 
resentment throughout Latin America. Yielding, for a variety of 
reasons, to Latin American protests, the United States between 
1930 and 1936 not only terminated its interventions in the Carib- 
bean but also, in the latter year, divested itself of the right of 
intervention by subscribing to a permanent inter-American con- 
vention which stipulated that no state shall intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another state. The United States’ 
abandonment of intervention has been widely and justly cele- 
brated, for it allayed for a time Latin American fears on the score 
of military colonialism, despite the fact it was not accompanied 
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by any diminution of the preponderance that the United States 
had gained in the Caribbean area since the beginning of the 
century. In fact, since 1936 it has retained and strengthened both 
its strategic bases in that area—Puerto Rico, the Guantanamo 
naval base in Cuba, and the fortified Panama Canal Zone—and 
also the fundamentals of its Caribbean-Panama Canal policy. 

The attitude of most Latin Americans in the face of these 
facts has been quiescent to a degree which seems surprising at 
first sight. What troubles them most about Puerto Rico is the 
political status of its people rather than its use as a military 
base by the United States. The existence of the Guantanamo 
base no longer seems to exacerbate even the Cubans—certainly 
not to anything like the degree of frenzy which has developed 
in Cyprus against British bases there. The Panama Canal, too, has 
ceased to be a burning issue outside the Republic of Panama, 
although as recently as the 1930’s the demand for its international- 
ization was one of the most popular planks in the platform of 
Haya de la Torre’s APRA. 

That this ironic state of affairs will last forever is unlikely. The 
Republic of Panama’s challenging endorsement of the national- 
ization of the Suez Canal by Egypt is a reminder that there isa 
high potential for trouble in these older Caribbean issues and 
suggests that this potential may be realized if changes in the inter- 
national environment encourage its realization. At any rate, the 
general Latin American quiescence on these issues was itself the 
product of such changes, and particularly of two long-range de- 
velopments, both of which began about 1936. One was the rise of 
major threats to America, first from the Axis, then from interna- 
tional communism. The other was the establishment of a Hemi- 
sphere defense system under Washington’s leadership which, as 
it took shape, gave Latin American critics of the United States 
something more serious to worry about than the Caribbean situa- 
tion, since it affected not only the Caribbean but the whole of 
Latin America and was based upon inter-American agreements 
that tied Latin American hands. 

The second of our two stages dates from the modest beginnings 
of this Hemisphere security system at the Buenos Aires Inter- 
American Conference of 1936—the same conference that adopted 
the anti-intervention agreement mentioned above. Since then 
the issue of military colonialism in Latin America has been 
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focused mainly on this security system, which was built up by the 
Havana Convention of 1940, the wartime Act of Chapultepec of 
1945, and the permanent Rio Treaty of 1947, and on the bilateral 
military pacts which the United States has negotiated with sev- 
eral of the Latin American states under this system and in ac- 
cordance with its own Mutual Security Program. 

Various aspects of this development have been sharply criticized 
in Latin America, not only by communists and fellow-travelers 
but also by anti-communist liberals. The feature of it that has 
provoked the strongest opposition is its apparent trend towards 
the integration of operations and the standardization of arms 
under the leadership of the United States. Even the distinguished 
Colombian liberal and former President of that country, Eduardo 
Santos, opposed it on these grounds as the system began to take 
shape. Though Santos had supported the Act of Chapultepec 
(1945) , early in 1947 he published an article in the Revista de 
América (Bogota) attacking a United States proposal for the 
standardization of arms in the Americas and the strengthening of 
the Inter-American Defense Board, which sits in Washington. 
This proposal, he objected, went far beyond the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. Among the many grounds of his opposition the one which 
stands out most prominently in the present perspective is that 
the proposed arrangement would tend to give the United States 
control over the Latin American states, not only in military mat- 
ters but in their foreign relations as well. 


That particular proposal was not adopted, but many Latin 
Americans fear that some of its chief aims are being accomplished 
piecemeal by the bilateral military pacts which the United States 
has negotiated with individual Latin American governments. 
As the following figures show, the Latin American part of the 
United States’ whole Mutual Security Program is microscopic, 
but this fact only serves to show how sensitive Latin Americans 
are on the subject. 


Mutual Security Program—New Funds Available, 1948-1955 
(Millions of dollars) 


Grand Total 39,597 
Military aid 19,781 
Other programs 19,816 

Latin America 175 
Military aid 105 
Other programs 70 
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Even in Chile and Uruguay, two of the most democratic coun- 
tries in Latin America, the ratification of these bilateral military 
pacts in 1952 was achieved only in the face of widespread oppo- 
sition. In general, this did not reflect any antipathy towards the 
cause of the free world, which, on the contrary, most of the Op- 
ponents of the measure were as ready to aid as its supporters, 
within what they regarded as the bounds of reason. Rather, it 
proceeded from the fear that the bilateral military pacts would 
promote the military penetration of Latin America by the United 
States. In other words, the issue was regarded as what we have 
called military colonialism. 

Again the Argentine Radicals provide us with vivid illustra- 
tions, and these also show how the military aspect of the colonial 


theme has been linked with its economic aspect in a way to make . 


any patriotic Argentine who credited the result tremble with rage 
against the Yankee imperialists. In one of their blasts against 
Peron’s proposed agreement with Standard Oil of California, the 
Radicals declared that the completion of this contract would not 
only make “foreign [i.e., U.S.] capitalists the economic masters 
of Argentina” but would also thereby “facilitate the establishment 
of strategic bases in our territory.” “It is easy to see’’ the statement 
continued, “‘that the installation of certain industrial plants of the 
United States in our territory [a new Henry J. Kaiser plant at 
Coérboda had just been mentioned] and the oil contracts now in 
negotiation do not have a merely economic purpose but they 
have a well defined military significance as well, which conforms 
to plans drawn up by the United States Chiefs of Staff . . . [and] 
is aimed at the installation of naval and military bases in our 
southern territory.” 


“The patrimony of the fatherland is at stake,” the Radicals 
warned. “The Argentine nation, present and future, is about to 
be surrendered [to foreigners], as no one would previously have 
dreamed of doing even in the most deplorable period of the 
oligarchy.” And in another place they declared: 


The Unién Civica Radical is unalterably opposed to the cession of 
naval and military bases of whatever kind for the benefit of foreign 
nations [i.e., the United States], because the defense of [Argentina’s} 
sovereignty and territorial integrity ought to be under our own direct 
responsibility. The construction and use of naval [and] military bases 
ought to serve exclusively national needs, without foreign participation 
of any kind; to accept the contrary would be to repudiate our condition 
as Argentines. 
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This position, taken in 1955, was directly in line with the 
opposition that the majority Radical group had taken against the 
Western Hemisphere system ever since this began to assume its 
present shape with the adoption of the Act of Chapultepec by 
the Inter-American Conference at Chapultepec (Mexico City) a 
decade earlier. ‘The same group fought against the implementation 
of the Act of Chapultepec by the Rio Treaty of 1947, against the 
integration of this treaty into the Inter-American System as re- 
organized by the Bogota Conference of 1948, and against Argen- 
tina’s tardy ratification of the Rio Treaty in 1950, on the out- 
break of the Korean war. On the latter occasion their chief spokes- 
man, Arturo Frondizi, protested: “Chapultepec, Rio de Janairo, 
and Bogota . . . bind us to the destiny of the United States in 
world affairs, without any possibility of choice [on our part]. 
We shall have war or peace as the statesmen and soldiers of that 
country decide.” And he concluded a long apologia on this subject 
by declaring that the Radicals wished their service to the cause 
of world democracy to consist, not in “killing human beings in 
Asia or any other part of the world,” but “i carrying out the quiet 
but heroic task of implanting that [democratic] system on our 
own soil and in emancipating our people from every kind of sub- 
jection, cultural, economic, and social.” 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


As the closing words of the passage just quoted suggest, the 
concept of colonialism in Latin America is multiform; the polit- 
ical, economic and military are only the most obvious of its many 
forms. To quote again the writer in the Mexican journal Cuader- 
nos Americanos whom we have already cited on the “process 
of discolonization” : 


Anyone for whom historical processes are not a mere succession of episodes 
knows that the process of discolonization has many aspects . . . Its range 
extends from territorial questions to the most subtle designs for cultural 
autonomy. 

These subtler aspects of the colonial concept in Latin America 
cannot be examined here, but we cite the above testimony to 
their existence because we think it is true, and because its truth 
supports one of the four main conclusions which emerge from 
this brief survey of the subject. This is that in Latin America 


*Arturo Frondizi, El tratado de Rio de Janeiro (1947). Recopilacién de ante- 
cedentes. Posicién de la Unién Civica Radical (Buenos Aires, 1950). Ital. inserted. 
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“colonialism” has come to be a generalized epithet of opprobrium 
which is applied to any unwelcome situation the blame for which 
can with any color of plausibility be fastened on a stronger foreign 
country. The second conclusion is that for most Latin Americans 
this scapegoat role is played by the United States. Formerly, when 
the role was less exacting, it was shared by other great powers— 
particularly Great Britain, France, and Germany—which then 
bulked large in Latin America. Now, however, that the United 
States has gained overwhelming preponderance in the political, 
economic and military affairs of the Western Hemisphere, and 
is advancing towards cultural preponderance, it has also gained, 
less happily, almost exclusive possession of the scapegoat role. 

The third conclusion is based on the fact that Latin America, 
unlike many other areas of the world in which anticolonialism is 
rampant, has been politically independent for many years—for 
more than a century and a quarter in all but one of the twenty 
Latin American countries, and for more than half a century in 
that one (Cuba). The conclusion drawn from this fact is that, 
in the modern world, political independence creates no immunity 
against the virus of anticolonialism to which smaller powers are 
so susceptible, and that the only cure for it would be to make 
them greater powers. 

Our final conclusion is that the avoidance of future clashes 
between the United States and Latin America over colonialism 
will depend mainly upon two factors. The first is the continued 
growth and spread in Latin America of that maturity which is 
already apparent in certain countries, particularly Brazil and 
Mexico. The other factor is the policy of the United States itself, 
which it is not the province of this paper to discuss, except to 
point out that it should take into account at all times the fact 
that the issue of colonialism in Latin America is protean and 
packed with dynamite.’ 


“Readers seeking a recent and comprehensive statement by a Latin American 
along the lines described in the present paper are referred to Vicente S4enz, 
Hispanoamérica contra el coloniaje (Mexico, D.F., 1956), 3rd ed. The first and 
second editions and an English translation of this book appeared in 1949, the third 
edition in July 1956. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE COMMUNIST MIND 


by Bertrand de Jouvenel 


From the Elbe to the Sea of Japan, from the Gulf of Tonkin 
to the Adriatic, stretches the communist world. In this world one 
and the same philosophy is taught everywhere. It provides the 
concepts and vocabulary for every argument and exposition. From 
the Westerner’s viewpoint this circumstance gives rise to a twofold 
peculiarity of the communist world. First, he is baffled by the 
fact that all expression of thought refers to and is part of a single 
intellectual system; second, he does not adequately understand 
this system. 

The communist world is obviously in a political crisis. Western 
observers have borrowed from the official image-maker of the 
regime, Ilya Ehrenburg, the term “thaw” to denote a tendency 
of the Moscow government to relax its severity toward its own 
people and its satellites. As for the so-called ‘“‘desatellization,” 
it seems that Khrushchev promised it to Tito when he came to 
Belgrade with his “open apology” on May 25, 1955. ‘‘Destaliniza- 
tion” was given point by Khrushchev’s indictment of the dead 
Stalin before the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party. 
More recently, however, the men of Moscow have been frightened 
not only by the violence of the Hungarian explosion, but also by 
the heat of discussions developing in Russia itself. The decision to 
“reestablish order” in Budapest by well-known methods is prob- 
ably only one aspect of a more general decision to harden or 
“re-freeze.” 

For those who regard the Muscovite despotism simply as one 
of the series of despotisms which humanity has endured, the his- 
torical phenomenon is simple. Every despot, permitting no mani- 
festation other than that of approval, is fooled by the absence of 
vocal opposition into believing that he can relax his severity, but 
this relaxation reveals to him the suppressed hatred which he 
had aroused; he hastens to deal with it by renewed severity. The 


sensibility of a western liberal is revolted, but his mind is not 
at all deluded. 


It is quite different for a mind molded in the Marxist-Leninist 
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discipline. Events either will be integrated in the intellectual 
framework, or they will shatter it. 

The mental tensions now appearing in the communist world, 
in Russia itself and, curiously, in members of the Russian Com. 
munist Party, are of crucial importance for us. No regime can 
maintain itself by force alone. A one-party state is stable as long 
as the convictions of its militant members remain unshaken and 
no opposing convictions are allowed to sway the masses. It is 
undermined if contrary convictions are formed or even if doubt 
assails the militant. 

Consequently nothing is more interesting than to imagine what 
may be taking place in minds schooled in Marxism-Leninism, 
Much of this I will leave to the reader, confining myself to pre. 
senting the elements for an evaluation in the light of the Marxist 
theory. 

To visualize what men may think, one should know their 
way of thinking. And this knowledge of minds formed in the 
communist world is hard to come by in the West. Marxism and 
its modern variety are not widely understood. This will excuse 
the slow and systematic progress of this study. 


Marxism Is A Way OF LOOKING AT HIsTORY 


Marx said: ‘“‘We know only one science, the science of history.”! 
All that man has said, felt and thought, is rooted in history and 
has reference to historical situations. Historical change is triggered 
by change in the “mode of production; for the socialist, all the 
alleged history of the world is nothing more than man’s produc 
tion by human labor.’ To satisfy his needs, man attacks nature 
with techniques which, themselves, change and which change 
him. These techniques presume, and call for, intercourse among 
men. The “mode of production” is a complex phenomenon which 
includes, in addition to the actions of man with respect to nature, 
his productive relations which determine how these actions are 
organized. Aud the mode of production engenders all other 
social relations which, in turn, are confirmed by legal institutions. 

In a sense, therefore, everything which exists is rational. But 
the use of the present tense is misleading: technique evolves, and 
consequently the whole superstructure of social relations, which 
technique has called into being at a given moment to serve the 


*Marx, The German Ideology, (Oeuvres Philosophiques, tr. Molitor, edition 
Costes), VI, p. 153. 
*Ibid., p. 40. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE COMMUNIST MIND 


progress of production, eventually becomes an obstacle and a 
restraint. The development of productive forces “denies” the 
very institutions which at one time made it possible, and vows 
their destruction: this is the dialectical process. Because the de- 
velopment of productive forces is history itself, just as the appear- 
ance of institutions which helped it was necessary, so their aboli- 
tion is inevitable. This never takes place without opposition. “All 
the collisions in history have their origin, according to our view, 
in the contradiction between the productive forces and the form 
of intercourse.’’* 

The result of this view of history is that retrospective indigna- 

tion toward past and obsolete institutions is profitless; equally 
futile is the defense of present institutions which are no longer 
adequate for the development of productive forces. This essential 
Marxist theorem can be illustrated by two citations from the all- 
embracing work of the team of Marx and Engels, the Anti- 
Diihring! 
It was slavery that first made possible the division of labor between 
agriculture and industry on a considerable scale, and along with this, 
the flower of the ancient world, Hellenism. Without slavery, no Greek 
state, no Greek art, and science; without slavery, no Roman Empire. 
But without Hellenism and the Roman Empire as a basis, also no modern 
Europe. We should never forget that our whole economic, political and 
intellectual development has as its presupposition a state of things in 
which slavery was as necessary as it was universally recognized. In this 
sense we are entitled to say: Without the slavery of antiquity, no modern 
socialism. 

It is very easy to inveigh against slavery and similar things in general 
terms, and to give vent to high moral indignation at such infamies. Un- 
fortunately all that this conveys is only what everyone knows, namely 
that these institutions of antiquity are no longer in accord with our 
present-day conditions and our sentiment, which these conditions de- 
termine. But it does not tell us one word as to how these institutions 
arose, why they existed, and what role they have played in history. 
And when we examine these questions, we are compelled to say—how- 
ever contradictory and heretical it may sound—that the introduction 
of slavery under the conditions of that time was a great step forward.‘ 





In the same way that Engels rejects any moral judgment upon 
ancient slavery made without reference to the times, he affirms 
the practical futility of the same kind of moral judgment against 
the capitalist regime. If capitalism will perish, it will never be 


Cw and Engels, The German Ideology, W. Lough tr., (New York, undated), 


Pw Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science, (New York, 1939), pp. 
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by moral condemnation but by its own technical inability to 
respond to the demands of the productive forces it has called forth. 


If for the imminent overthrow of the present mode of distribution of the 
products of labour, with its crying contrasts of want and luxury, starva- 
tion and debauchery, we had no better guarantee than the consciousness 
that this mode of distribution is unjust, and that justice must eventually 
triumph, we should be in a pretty bad way, and we might have a lon 
time to wait. The mystics of the Middle Ages who dreamed of the com. 
ing millennium were already conscious of the injustice of class contra. 
dictions. On the threshold of modern history, three hundred and fifty 
years ago, Thomas Miinzer proclaimed it loudly to the world.® 


The necessary and rapid disappearance of the social relations 
and legal institutions characteristic of capitalism is assured by 
the fact that, while they have been necessary to the unleashing of a 
new mode of production, they have become incompatible with 
full exploitation of that progress which they facilitated at first. 


. . . Both the productive forces created by the modern capitalist mode 
of production and also the system of distribution of goods established 
by it have come into burning contradiction with that mode of produc. 
tion itself, and in fact to such a degree that, if the whole of modem 
society is not to perish, a revolution of the mode of production and 
distribution must take place, a revolution which will put an end to all 
class divisions.® 

And here we have the outline of dialectical materialism. Marx. 
ism is materialistic because its principle of evolution is the effort 
to exploit nature, i.e., production. It is dialectical because it 
holds that every mode of production requires, and inevitably 
calls into being, a social system the expansion of which renders 
it harmful and forces its destruction. Marxism does not say that 
capitalist institutions are bad: it avers that they were necessary 
and have become untenable. 

Marxism is a utilitarian theory of history, not a moral phil: 
osophy. 

THE SUCCESSION OF EPOCHS 

Marxism condemns neither the feudal nor the capitalist sys 
tem. In the poverty-stricken Europe of the year one thousand, 
the peasants did not possess the purchasing power to sustain 
large-scale commerce or a working class, except in a very limited 
way. The development of big business and a working class tt 
quired rich buyers; they could be found among the feudal lords, 


‘Ibid., pp. 173-174. 
*Ibid., p. 174. 
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grown rich from rents levied on the peasantry. As suppliers of 
the landlords, themselves exploiters of the peasants, the merchants 
were able to establish a bourgeois class. Some merchants organized 
the artisans whose materials they furnished and whose products 
they sold, while, simultaneously, the artisans were trying to in- 
crease the number of their wage earners. These two tendencies 
converged to form important industrial establishments. However, 
all legal institutions opposed the development of big industry; 
the bourgeois class did not meet with recognition of a status 
corresponding to the importance it had assumed. Finally, the 
bourgeoisie seized power by a political revolution and burst the 
shackles restraining commerce and big industry. 


A new ruling class thus replaced the iandlord class. As the 
lords had exploited the peasants, capitalists now exploited the 
workers. But with a difference: the capitalists did not use, or 
used to a much lesser extent, their wealth for consumption; they 
used it for the improvement of industrial plants. Thus the capital- 
ists created for the first time in the history of the world the 
means of abundant production, and, with it, the possibility of 
a classless society. 

The following passage from Engels is crucial for an under- 
standing of the Twentieth Century problem: 


Since the emergence in history of the capitalist mode of production, the 
taking over of all means of production by society has often been dreamed 
of by individuals as well as by whole sects, more or less vaguely and as 
an ideal of the future. But it could only become possible, it could only 
become historical necessity, when the material conditions for its realiza- 
tion had come into existence. Like every other social advance, it be- 
comes realizable not through the perception that the existence of classes 
is in contradiction with justice, equality, etc., not through the mere will 
to abolish these classes, but through certain new economic conditions. 
The division of society into an exploiting and an exploited class, a 
ruling and an oppressed class, was the necessary outcome of the low 
development of production hitherto. So long as the sum of social labor 
yielded a product which only slightly exceeded what was necessary for 
the bare existence of all; so long, therefore, as all or almost all the 
time of the great majority of the members of society was absorbed in 
labor, so long was society necessarily divided into classes. Alongside of 
this great majority exclusively absorbed in labor there developed a class, 
freed from direct productive labor, which managed the general business 
of society: the direction of labor, affairs of state, justice, science, art, 
and so forth. It is therefore the law of the division of labor which lies 
at the root of the division into classes.’ 


'Ibid., p. 307. 
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Thus, according to Engels, the division into classes is necessary 
for progress, as long as production is not overabundant. But let 
us read on: 


It is therefore the law of the division of labor which lies at the root of 
the division into classes. But this does not mean that this division into 
classes was not established by violence and robbery, by deception and 
fraud, or that the ruling class, once in the saddle, has ever failed to 
strengthen its domination at the cost of the working class and to con- 
vert its social management into the exploitation of the masses. 

But if, on these grounds, the division into classes has a certain historical 
justification, it has this only for a given period of time, for given social 
conditions. It was based on the insufficiency of production; it will be 
swept away by the full development of the modern productive forces, 
And, in fact, the abolition of social classes has as its presupposition a stage 
of historical development at which the existence not merely of some 
particular ruling class or other but of any ruling class at all, that is 
to say, of class difference itself, has become an anachronism, is out of date. 
It therefore presupposes that the development of production has reached 
a level at which the appropriation of means of production and of prod- 
ucts, and with these, of political supremacy, the monopoly of education 
and intellectual leadership by a special class of society, has become not 
only superfluous but also economically, politically and intellectually a 
hindrance to development. This point has now been reached.® 


This important passage affirms plainly that the establishment 
of a classless society is not the result of a political will, but is the 
fruit of economic development. As long as the level of production 
is not sufficient, political will does not know how to create a 
classless society. When the moment has come, however, political 
will has only to gather the ripe fruit. This is the meaning of the 
whole development. In short, Engels says that the time has come: 
on this question he later expressed a different opinion. 


REVOLUTIONS AND OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 


Let us recall that, in the Marxist thought system, violence is 
neither reprehensible nor creative. Violence occupies a necessary 
place in history—it must never be condemned. Those legal insti- 
tutions which have become obstacles to economic development 
must be liquidated. Since it is a Marxist postulate that the exist- 
ing legal system is established by the dominant class for its ex- 
clusive benefit, the liquidation of legal institutions can never take 
place within the existing legal framework. When the hour has 
struck for the development of the productive forces, the imped- 
ing institutional structure must be overthrown. Because these 


*Ibid., pp. 307-308. 
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institutions are the refuge and citadel of the class whose role 
has ended, the citadel must be taken by force. 

Violence, however, is never creative—it is only a midwife. The 
revolution does not create the new economic and social order— 
it only brings to fruition a development which has already taken 
shape, and is confined within the matrix of now inadequate in- 
stitutions. This concept is a keystone of the theory of Marx and 
Engels. If they fought savagely other socialists, particularly French: 
socialists—if they called their socialism ‘“‘scientific’” and that of 
the others “‘Utopian’’—it was because their predecessors or rivals 
depicted a new order arising from a universal will, while Marx 
and Engels insisted that it issued from economic development 
capped by revolutionary action. It follows that such action is 
effective only at the moment of actual conflict between institu- 
tional forms and the development of productive forces. Then 
political action clears away the debris. 

Marx states this expressly in many passages, such as the follow- 
ing: 

With this general prosperity, in which the productive forces of bourgeois 
society develop as luxuriantly as is at all possible within bourgeois rela- 
tionships, there can be no talk of a real revolution. Such a revolution is 
only possible in the periods when these two factors, the modern produc- 


tive forces and the bourgeois production forms, come in collision with 
one another.® 


In the preface written in 1895 to the work just cited, Engels 
explained that nearly a half century earlier he and Marx had 
erred as to how ripe were the objective conditions for a prole- 
tarian revolution. 


History has proved us, and all who thought like us, wrong. It has made 
it clear that the state of economic development on the Continent at that 
time was not, by a long way, ripe for the removal of capitalist produc- 
tion; it has proved this by the economic revolution which, since 1848, 
has seized the whole of the Continent, has really caused hig industry 
for the first time to take root in France, Austria, Hungary, Poland and, 
recently, in Russia, while it has made Germany positively an industrial 
country of the first rank—all on a capitalist basis, which in the year 
1848, therefore, still had great capacity for expansion.’° 


This correction did not in any way weaken the Marxist 
theoretical system: according to Marx, the social forms must 
necessarily break when they can no longer contain the develop- 


*Marx, The Class Struggles in France, (New York, undated), p. 135. 
"Ibid., p. 16. 
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ment of the productive forces. Obviously, the time had not 
come in 1848. It was proven “‘once for all,” said Engels in the 
same passage, “how impossible it was in 1848 to win social re- 
construction by a simple surprise attack.” 


Economic DEVELOPMENT AND THE CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


Let us return to the key idea of the last passage cited in the 
preceding section, namely that it is the inadequacy of production 
which perpetuates the division 01 society into classes. This idea 
can be expressed as follows: The functions necessary for the eco- 
nomic development of a society, other than the labor required 
for the production of the food supply, can be provided in one 
of :wo ways: either by everyone—each person having enough free 
time to discharge these functions—or only by those whose time 
is released for this purpose, i.e. for the production of services 
other than those of supplying food. The latter solution is the 
only possible one in a society which is not sufficiently productive 
to afford the former. In short, the classless society becomes pos- 
sible with abundance. 

It follows that the classless society was prepared by capitalism, 
for capitalism developed the necessary productive capacity by 
improving the instruments of production and by accumulating 
capital. Here we have an illustration of the Marxist dialectic 
according to which a phenomenon breeds its negation. Domina- 
tion by the capitalist class begets the classless society. 

The classless society can be established only in that country 
where capitalism has accomplished most fully its task of advanc- 
ing the productive capacity—i.e. in the most economically ad- 
vanced country. Marx placed his hopes on England. He could 
have turned to the United States. Certainly he would not have 
considered the Russia of 1917, still less the China of 1949. 

We must take care lest we conclude too quickly that Marx was 
mistaken. The mistake he made in 1848, when he believed that 
the hour of the proletarian revolution had struck, was a simple 
factual error which does not in the least impair the validity of 
his theory. But if the classless society is now emerging in Russia 
and in China but not in the TJnited States, then nothing remains 
of Marx’ basic law, according to which the collapse of capitalism's 
social and legal structure is touched off by the advanced state 
of productive forces. Can we believe that in the United States 
the forms of capitalism do not yet conflict irreconcilably with the 
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productive forces, while they do so in China? If we cannot be- 
lieve this, then we can no longer believe in the dialectic according 
to which the development of the capitalist economy itself makes 
socialism inevitable. What is at stake here is the very basis of 
the so-called “scientific” socialism. The authors of the History 
of the Communist (Bolshevik) Party of the U.S.S.R. contend: 


Marx and Engels, the great educators of the proletariat, were the first 
to explain to the opposition of the utopian socialists that socialism was 
not an invention of dreamers (of utopians) but the inevitable result of 
the development of modern capitalist society.” 


How do the authors of this handbook explain that capitalist 

society produced its inevitable result—socialism—in a country 
where it was as rudimentary as in China, and not in a country 
where it was as full blown as in the United States? What could 
be more contrary to the laws of economic development which, 
the authors of the handbook insist, must guide our political 
thinking? 
Consequently, the key for the study of the laws of the history of society 
should not be sought in the brains of men, nor in the ideas and opinions 
of society, but in the mode of production practiced by society at each 
given period of history, in the economic state of society. 

Consequently, the prime task of historical science is the study and dis- 
covery of the laws of production, the laws of development of the pro- 
ductive forces and the production relations, the laws of economic de- 
velopment of society. 

Consequently, if the party of the proletariat wishes to be a real party, 


it must first of all acquire the science of the laws of development of 
production, the laws of economic development of society.’ 


But the laws stated by Marx teach us that the whole economic 
process, the material and political conditions of socialism, are 
created by capitalism, builder of the industrial apparatus, as- 
sembler of armies of workers. What is left of these laws if China 
is a socialist country and the United States is not? Were the 
Utopian Socialists not right in believing that a socialist regime 
could be created by political decision? Then, does it not follow 
that Blanqui, who preached the “coup de main,” was right, and 
not Marx, the man of scientific laws? 

We need not concede the truth of either doctrine: both Marx 
and Blanqui reasoned from false assumptions. We may, however, 


“French edition, p. 11. 
*Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
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concede that Marx was not in the least mistaken when he saw 
a connection between highly developed society and a classless 
society. This relationship does exist: the United States, despite 
the maintenance of private ownership over the means of pro- 
duction, is closer to being a classless society than either Russia 
or China. 

And now let us examine the crisis of the communist world. 


THE CONTRADICTIONS OF LENINISM 

We can begin with a quotation from Lenin particularly dear to 

Stalin: 
One of the basic differences between the bourgeois revoltion and the 
socialist revolution is that, in the case of the bourgeois revolution, which 
grows out of feudalism, the new economic organizations are gradually 
created within the womb of the old order, and by degrees modify all 
the aspects of feudal society. The bourgeois revolution had but one task 
to perform: to sweep away, to fling aside, to destroy all the fetters of 
the previous society. Fulfilling this task, every bourgeois revolution ful- 
fills all that is demanded of it: it stimulates the growth of capitalism. 
But the socialist revolution is an altogether different position. The more 
backward the country in which, thanks to the zigzag course of history, 
the socialist revolution has to be begun, the more difficult for it is the 
transition from the old capitalist relations to socialist relations. Here, to 
the task of destruction are added new organizational tasks of unheard-of 
difficulty.** 

This passage defines the basic difference between the bourgeois 
and the socialist revolution: the former finds the new order al- 
ready formed in the old, and all that remains to be done is to 
crack the matrix of the old, so that the new order can expand. 
The latter, according to Lenin, must build its new order from 
the ground up. This alleged difference is actually an opportunistic 
formula, which expresses the circumstances in which Lenin found 
himself. More important still, the statement constitutes a flagrant 
and portentous heresy against Marxist doctrine. 

It is heretic because, for Marx, the principle of change is 
always found in the development of productive forces, for which 
political action can at best clear the way. To Marx, economic 
evolution is of the essence, and revolutionary violence is needed 
only to break down any barrier to that evolution. Marx claimed 
that his socialism was scientific because it was not constructed 
from ideas, but was derived from the concrete situation itself. 
Socialism is the one and only way leading from the impasse in 


*Stalin, Problems of Leninism, (New York, 1934), p. 17. 
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which capitalists find themselves. The capitalists, having increased 
their profits, enlarged the productive capacity and kept wages at 
the bare subsistance level, are unable to dispose of the goods 
which the system is capable of producing. They are unable, more- 
over, to use the profits which continue to come their way. There 
is no solution other than a new system of redistribution. Because 
the privileged classes oppose it, their opposition must be broken 
by force. 

Marx never described the institutions which the victorious 
proletariat should establish. While he preached the proletarian 
revolution, he never defined its program, except negatively. How 
can this omission be explained? Quite easily: the purpose of 
political action was to sweep away and destroy anything that 
stood in the way of the new forces forming in the womb of 
capitalist society. At the moment of revolution, all would be 
ready. As Engels put it: 


But it is large-scale industry that, on the one hand, first develops the 
conflicts which makes a revolution in the mode of production an urgent 
necessity—conflicts not only between the classes born of it, but also be- 
tween the very productive forces and forms of exchange which it creates; 
and, on the other hand, it develops, precisely in these gigantic produc- 
tive forces, also the means through which these conflicts ca» be resolved.** 


In short, the entrepreneurs of large-scale industry create, by 
accumulation, a condition which at once renders impossible the 
functioning of their system and makes materially possible the 
functioning of the socialist system. A single concerted political 
action is enough to change the old order into the new. Marx 
never imagined that the new order would assume the form of a 
chronic political despotism. The idea that a state can create a 
socialist society was completely contrary to his views. 

As has been stated above, Marx was not hostile in principle to 
violence. He did not, however, consider it creative. His concept 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat was unequivocal: never did 
he think that the leaders of the proletariat would strengthen and 
use the repressive apparatus of the state for the building of 
socialism. To the contrary: he envisaged the breakdown of the 
historical state. Lenin explained: 


The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat means violence against 
the bourgeois; and this violence is necessitated above all, as Marx and 
Engels explained countless times (particularly in the preface and the 


“Anti-Diihring, op. cit., p. 282. 
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body of the work, La guerre civile en France), by the existence of the 
militarism of the bureaucracy.*® 

In a famous letter to Kiigelmann, written at the beginning of 
the Commune, Marx wrote: “I maintain that the revolution in 
France must try above all not to let the bureaucratic and military 
machine merely change hands, which has always happened until 
now, but to crush it.” The purely political thought of Marx 
places him in this respect among the liberals and even the ex- 
treme liberals. Apparently he thought that public power in a 
classless society could be confined to the legislative. He consid- 
ered executive power historically necessary to execute legislation 
which conformed to the interests of the dominant class; but when 
it became the task of legislation to safeguard the interests of the 
entire society, then the members of that society themselves would 
make the laws. In any case, he expressed himself very forcefully 
on the role of the executive in France: 


This executive power, with its huge bureaucratic and military organiza- 
tion, with its complex and artificial state mechanism, its army of func- 
tionaries of half a million men, and its other army of five hundred 
thousand soldiers, is a frightful parasitic body which covers French 
society like a membrane, and seals all its pores. . . .*° 


The following remark is that of a pure liberal: 


Each common interest is immediately separated from society, opposing 
it in the name of a superior, general interest, raised by the initiative of 
members of society, transformed into a subject of government activity— 
from the bridge, the schoolhouse and the communal property of the 
smallest hamlet to railroads, national products and universities.*” 
Note carefully in this last citation the suggested contradiction 
between the initiative of the members of society and that of 
governmental activity. Marx patently prefers the former, and 
this is the position of all liberalism. Finally Marx concluded: 


All political revolutions have done nothing more than perfect this ma- 
chine, instead of breaking it. The parties which struggle in turn for power 
view the conquest of this huge state edifice as the principal prey of the 
victor.*® 

This passage should be read in context with the letter cited 
previously in which, speaking of the revolution of 1871, Marx 
expressed the belief that this time the state must be crushed. 


*®Lenin, La Révolution Prolétarienne et le Renégat Kautsky, (Paris, undated), 
p. 15-16. 

*Marx, Le 18-Brumaire de Louis Bonaparte, (Paris, undated), p. 129. 
"Ibid., p. 130. 

*Tbid. 
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Patently, Lenin did not do away with the state—he could not 
do so under the cicrumstances of ‘““war communism.” Lenin pro- 
posed to build socialism in an authoritarian way. Relying on the 
tiny number of militants, he had strengthened the machinery 
of the state enormously, and he had duplicated this machinery 
by making the Communist Party a disciplined, hierarchical 
instrument for transmitting the impulses of the Politburo. In 
other words, contrary to Lenin’s professed principles, the state 
was no longer a means for the expression of the masses, but a 
means for their suppression. 

Lenin frequently indicated the presence of psychological re- 
sistances blocking his path. Let us take one passage from a 
hundred: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is a resolute, persistent struggle, san- 
guinary and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and economic, peda- 
gogical and administrative, against the forces and traditions of the old 
society. The force of habit of the millions and tens of millions is a 
formidable force. Without a party of iron-tempered strength, without 
a party possessing the confidence of all that is honest in the given class, 
without a party capable of observing the disposition of the masses and 
of influencing them, the conduct of such a struggle is impossible. To 
defeat the great, centralized bourgeoisie is a thousand times easier than 
to defeat millions and millions of small owners who in their daily, im- 
perceptible, intangible activities achieve the very results desired by the 
bourgeoisie.?® 

Lenin could not have stated more explicitly that the psy- 
chological conditions for the socialist party do not yet exist. The 
non-Marxist can well contend either that these conditions will 
never exist, or that they can be brought about only by a slow 
process of education. The Marxist, however, must necessarily 
aver that the evolution of capitalism has not yet reached that 
point of development where the requisite psychological condi- 
tions are automatically created. From the Marxist point of view, 
it was a pity that the communist revolution triumphed in Russia 
before capitalist industry had reached the level of development 
necessary for the “objective conditions” of socialism. This, it may 
be recalled, was exactly the viewpoint of the Russian Marxists: 
they hoped that a proletarian revolution would conquer a much 
more economically advanced country—one much more conducive 
to the introduction of socialism. 

But it was not in the nature of vigorous revolutionaries to bury 


Ye The Infantile Sickness of Leftism in Communism, (Moscow, 1920), 
p. 26. 
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themselves in vain regrets, or to be restrained by futile hopes, 
The critical question of Leninism, from the Marxist point of 
view, was whether socialism could take root in a country where 
capitalism had produced none of the necessary objective con- 
ditions. The orthodox Marxist would reply that a period of in- 
tense capitalism is necessary to bring the Russian economy to a 
stage of development equal to that of the most advanced coun- 
tries before the conditions for socialism could be achieved. Indeed, 
this was Stalin’s reply. The Stalinist system, with its industrial 
accomplishments, its social inequalities and political brutality, 
was an enlarged caricature of Marx’ version of capitalism before 
the era of trade unions and universal suffrage. Marx and Engels 
loved to speak of the “ruse of history.” Perhaps they would have 
explained the Russian phenomenon by suggesting that history 
made use of a communist leader to perform the historical task of 
capitalism in Russia—a task which had to be accomplished before 
the advent of socialism. 


THE REPUDIATION OF STALIN 


In the light of the above, the repudiation of Stalin by the 
communist leaders is fraught with a much deeper meaning than 
they cared to disclose to their startled followers. 

First, let us recall once more the historical function assigned 
by Marx to capitalism. To Marx, the capitalist is the owner of 
the means of production, indifferent to the lot of his workers, 
and greedy for profit. He uses his profits to buy machines with 
which he displaces individual workmen. As the size of his profits 
is proportional to the number of his workers, all other things 
being equal, he uses his profits to put the greatest possible num- 
ber of wage-earners to work: he “concentrates” labor and pro- 
duction. The continuous influx of rural labor and the ban on 
unionizing imposed by a state which is an instrument of the 
capitalist class allows him to pay his workers at the rate of mere 
subsistence. The cynical capitalists put labor to good use for the 
improvement of productive capacity, but not for the improve- 
ment of the workers’ living standards. By enlarging this capacity, 
the capitalist unknowingly is preparing for the time when the 
productivity will become so abundant that the classless society 
can be established. 


Just as the entrepreneur prepares the material conditions for ; 


socialism, so he shapes the psychological attitudes which will 
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cause his fall from power. Along with capital, he is also accumulat- 
ing resentments. He has banded the workers together into an 
army of robots who hate him and organize against him. The pro- 
letariat realizes it is being exploited—that existing means of pro- 
duction should allow it a better life. 


In all of the above respects, Stalin emulated the capitalist of 
Marxian lore. He was the greatest entrepreneur in history. Har- 
nessing the abundant rural labor and prohibiting all protective 
organizations of workers, he used the increased production for 
the accumulation of capital. He also provoked large-scale resent- 
ment. As early as 1937, at the end of the first Five Year Plan, the 
psychological conditions for a workers’ revolt against the socialist 
state had been created. This is partly why Stalin struck with the 
Great Purge. Terror averted the danger until the German in- 
vasion did its part in postponing it. 

In 1928 non-agricultural wage-earners in Russia were 
fewer than in France; by the time Stalin died, this number was 
greater than in America. Industrial workers had been crowded 
into large industrial establishments on a scale previously unknown 
anywhere. The political conditions for a proletarian revolution 
obtained; so did the psychological conditions. Stalin’s successors 
undoubtedly sensed the menace of social revolution against the 
socialist state. What could they do? Obviously, repudiate the 
entrepreneur, Stalin! While the regime was enjoying the benefits 
of the productive machine built by Stalin, it condemned its 
builder. Again, this is perfectly consistent with the “dialectical” 
method: scientific socialism condemns capitalism at the same 
time that it acclaims the fruits of the capitalist system. 

Once the entrepreneur is repudiated, does it then not become 
necessary to allocate more to consumption and less to invest- 
ment? This question sparked the intensive conflict in 1953 about 
which we know so little. Apparently, Malenkov championed con- 
sumption as against investment—and lost. At any rate, V. Ostro- 
vitianov, an able economist of the regime, condemned as “right- 
ist deviationism” the demands for a reorientation of the economy 
in favor of consumer goods. 

Ostrovitianov in his brief defends ‘the essential theory of 
Marxism-Leninism relative to the priority of productive goods 
in the development process.”*° Obviously this “priority” is the 


*V. Ostrovitianov, Manuel d’Economie Politique de ’'U.R.S.S., (Undated French 
Edition), p. 508. 
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equivalent of the priority given in any capitalist enterprise to 
plant improvement over wages. Marx emphasized that plant im- 
provement bespeaks the terrible bias of capitalism, but that it 
is repudiated with the advent of socialism. The priority of plant 
improvement over consumption in the nation’s scale of values is 
the very essence of Stalinism. In today’s Russia it is still being 
maintained. 


DEMOCRATIZATION? 


In all countries where labor unions and political liberties 
abound, wage-earners use these liberties to exact wage increases, 
Each capitalist economy must seek to match—and, on the whole, 
does match—wage increases with increased productivity to head 
off increases in price. 

Will not the democratization announced in the U.S.S.R. lead 
to increased demands on the part of the workers? If the Russian 
workers’ desires for wage increases are satisfied, inflation will be 
the inevitable consequence—unless there is a reorientation of 
productive forces in favor of consumer goods. But this is exactly 
what the Soviet leadership refuses to do. As a result, it cannot 
grant universal suffrage, freedom of association, or the right to 
unionize—all weapons used by the workers to demand this re. 
orientation. To understand this circumstance fully, we must 
picture the Soviet and American economies as equally dominated 
by big business which controls a large body of wage-earners. 

In both countries, the activity of industry results in a per-capita 
increase of labor output. It is natural for the entrepreneurs to 
want to use this increase for the accumulation of capital; it is 
equally natural for the worker to want to use it for increased 
consumption. 

In the capitalist society described by Marx the entrepreneurs 
always win: they accumulate the yield of increased production, 
while the workers’ lot remains always the same. The entre- 
preneurs succeed because they are supported by the capitalist 
state which is their political handmaiden. When the workers 
state is established, all of the increase in production is used for 
increased consumption. 

But the Soviet State manifestly does not behave like the work- 
ers’ state which Marx imagined; it runs true to the form of 
capitalist state upon which Marx based his analysis. The system 
described by Marx antedated universal suffrage and collective 
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bargaining. Certainly, his description does not fit the modern 
capitalist state. It does, however, fit the Soviet system of today. 

While industrial production may be progressing more rapidly 
in the USSR than in the USA, the living standard of the workers 
is lagging far behind. In passing, we may mention the absurd 
claim that “the real wages of workers in the USSR had more than 
sextupled in 1954 compared with the pre-revolutionary period.’’** 
Since, in 1955, the average yearly industrial wage in the Soviet 
Union was approximately $48.00, it would have had to be less 
than $8.00 in 1917 to justify this boast. It is senseless, however, 
to waste time in pointing out the flaws of this argument since 
Ostrovitianov himself agrees that capital savings have priority 
over consumption. Only an all-powerful state can defend this 
priority against the rising demands of the workers. This, however, 
raises an important question: would not Marx have called this 
all-powerful state a class state? 


Is THE SOvIET STATE A CLAss STATE? 


In the bourgeois sense, the Soviet state is not a class state. 
Theoretically at least, in the Soviet Union birth neither gives 
any title nor excludes anyone from any job and the privilege of 
education. In Marxist theory the abolition of classes abolishes 
the necessity for a repressive state. Conversely no society is class- 
less which submits to the rule of a harsh and repressive state. 
Engels, vehemently affirming the identity of the class system and 
the repressive state, wrote as follows: 


Former society, moving in class antagonisms, had need of the state, that 
is, an organization of the exploiting class at each period for the main- 
tenance of its external conditions of production; that is, therefore, for 
the forcible holding down of the exploited class in the conditions of 
oppression . . . determined by the existing mode of production. The 
state was the official representative of society as a whole, its embodiment 
in a visible corporation; but it was this only in so far as it was the 
state of that class which itself, in its epoch, represented society as a whole: 
in ancient times, the state of the slave-owning citizens; in the Middle 
Ages, of the feudal nobility; in our epoch, of the bourgeoisie. When 
ultimately it becomes really representative of society as a whole, it makes 
itself superfluous. As soon as there is no longer any class of society to 
be held in subjection; as soon as, along with class domination and the 
struggle for individual existence based on the former anarchy of pro- 
duction, the collisions and excesses arising from these have also been 
abolished, there is nothing more to be repressed which would make a 


"Ibid. 
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special repressive force, a state, necessary. The first act in which the state 
really comes forward as the representative of society as a whole—the 
taking possession of the means of production in the name of society— 
is at the same time its last independent act as a state. The interference 
of the state power in social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere 
after another, and then ceases of itself. The government of persons jis 
replaced by the administration of things and the direction of the processes 
of production. The state is not “abolished,” it withers away.** 


Engels thus asserts that the need for repressive power disappears 
with the abolition of classes. Since a “special repressive power,” 
more powerful than that existing in any bourgeois state, continues 
to hold sway in Russia forty years after the revolution, we can 
only conclude that the class system has not been abolished. If 
Marx was right in asserting that the state is simply the apparatus 
of the existing exploiting class, then the survival of the repressive 
state in the USSR means the existence of an exploiting class. 


We can deny this equation only if we reject Marxist political 
theory. There are no two ways about it: either the Soviet state 
is a Class state, or Marxist political theory is false. 

The pages of history are filled with phenomena of power and 
exploitation. Generally, historians look upon power as an entity 
desired for its own sake: men who love power use it as a means 
of obtaining more power. Marx, on the other hand, an economist 
tormented by the social problem, held that men wish to exploit 
their brethren and that they seek power to this end. 

The two points of view are not irreconcilable, but Marx, with 
that intransigence which made him successful, insisted that his 
theory was the only right one. If Marx was right, then only the 
will-to-exploit explains the rigid domination exercised by the 
Soviet rulers over the Russian people and by the Russian state 
over its satellites. If, on the other hand, the more popular theory 
of the will-to-power is valid, then it is the craving for power that 
explains the conduct of the Soviet rulers. Either we must believe 
that Russia is in the hands of a new and extremely brutal capitalist 
class which provokes a new social revolution against itself, or it 
is in the hands of a despotic government which courts a demo- 
cratic revolution. 

In the light of these considerations, it is possible to suggest 
that the troubles in East Berlin in 1953 and the Poznan violence 
in the spring of 1956 had the earmarks of workers’ movements 


2 Anti-Diihring, op. cit., pp. 306-307. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE COMMUNIST MIND 


and bore the expressions of social anger. On the other hand, the 
Hungarian uprising assumed the character of a political revolution. 

Unquestionably, social discontent abounds throughout the com- 
munist world, but is bereft of a real social-revolutionary program. 
Not only do the wage-earners in capitalist countries live much 
better than their opposite numbers in the communist world, but 
they can always hope to “‘expropriate the expropriators.’’ Workers 
in communist countries can have no such illusions. They know 
very well that their condition can be improved only by a gradual 
change in the politico-economic structure of their society. 

By way of contrast, nothing is simpler and clearer than a pro- 
gram of political revolution: civil and political liberties, the 
rights of the individual, freedom of expression, right of assembly, 
right of association, freely formed parties and free elections. It 
is equally clear that reclaimed political rights form a direct road 
to change in the politico-economic structure. For this reason, 
political demands constitute the most potent rallying points for 
the discontent in a communist country. 

And therein lies the great revenge of liberalism. “‘Fie,”’ said 
Marxism, “upon your poor political liberties which are only 
formal and leave the nature of social relationships unchanged! 
As for us, we intend to change the nature itself, and allow liberties 
to blossom, the like of which you could not even imagine!” 


History has given a different verdict. In those countries where 
“the means of production have not achieved a return to collec- 
tivization,” democratic rights have profoundly transformed social 
relationships. In the country where the socialist revolution has 
taken place, on the other hand, social and political discontent 
have joined ranks, and the “poor formal liberties” which Marx 
derogated have become the ideal. 


THE TROUBLED COMMUNIST MIND 


In the eyes of the communists, the “lovers of freedom,” even 
if they are not consciously serving the interests of the bourgeois, 
only attack the surface. On the other hand, they, the communists, 
attack the root. Only appropriation of the means of production, 
the communists aver, can and will solve the social and political 
problems. 

When demands for social equality and political liberty arise 
in communist countries, however, the communist is forced to sit 
up and take notice. He can arbitrarily reject both demands, but 
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then he must realize that he can make his decision respected by 
force only—according to Engels, the characteristic behavior of a 
dominant class. The existence of this dominant class is revealed 
in many ways, notably in the fact that the right of discussion is 
reserved to members of the Party; the distinction between active 
and passive citizens belongs to a bygone era in western political 
history. 

The fact that the dominant class believes that it represents the 

interests of society as a whole is of no consequence: it is not the 
first to do so. Engels wrote: 
Hypocrisy . . . culminates in the pronouncement: the exploitation of 
the oppressed class is carried on by the exploiting class simply and solely 
in the interests of the exploited class itself; and if the exploited class 
cannot see it and even grows rebellious that is the basest ingratitude 
to its benefactors, the exploiters.** 

It is idle to tax the Russian communists with hypocrisy: suf- 
fice it that the Soviet system offers enough resemblance to the 
systems denounced by Soviet literature to put the Kremlin in 
an uncomfortable dilemma. Either the communists are in the 
wrong, or Marx and Engels were mistaken. 

All those who believe in the fundamental honesty of the human 
mind must conclude that a profound disturbance is sweeping 
through the eastern communist parties. Inevitably, a part of the 
communist world must disengage itself from the rest, recognizing 
in liberty the greatest of all social goods and the first condition 
for the attainment of all the others. 


*Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, (New York, 
1942), p. 162. 
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THE MENACE OF COMMUNIST 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


by Ferreus 


During the second World War, the term “psychological war- 
fare’ was brought into official use by Americans who wanted to 
employ propaganda against the Nazis, but desired to camouflage 
such ungentlemanly activities with a name sounding less offensive 
to American ears. Since the United States to this date has not 
waged psychological warfare, but restricted itself to propaganda 
undertakings, the term has given rise to unfortunate misunder- 
standings. It gave the exaggerated impression that something 
significant was being done, thereby hindering the investigation 
of what needed to be done. Desultory attempts at propaganda 
were mistaken for psychological warfare, a misconception which 
had disastrous results for the security of the United States. 


AMERICAN LIMITATIONS 


Most American propaganda is based on the assumption that 
people tend to act rationally and that ‘truth always prevails.’’* 
This conviction is an integral and inevitable part of the demo- 
cratic doctrine. This is not to say that American propaganda in 
each and every case is living up to its principles. Violations are un- 
avoidable, but if they occur, they are resented and deplored. The 
principles as such are beyond challenge. 

The American advertising and communications industries have 
worked out effective methods of appeal to audiences, and they have 
pioneered in the invention or development of “‘media.’”’ American 
propaganda is a continuation of publicity with the same means. 
Both political propaganda and publicity are most often predicated 
on the rationalistic postulate that the customer wants to be con- 
vinced about the excellence of the merchandise he is invited to 
buy. The customer expects and accepts proof, whether he is in 

‘Nazi propaganda was nothing more than the obverse of these propositions: 
people tend to act irrationally, and truth—in addition to being indeterminate— 
prevails far less frequently than skillful lies. The discussion will show that the 
communists are operating in far broader terms. At least in the sphere of psycho- 


logical operations, the communists are far more “totalitarian” than even the 
most radical Nazis. 
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the market for toothpaste or a political system. Conversely, 
American political propaganda assumes that, to the extent that 
a system, a creed, or a merchandise, cannot be proven to be 
satisfactory, it will be rejected. 

Thus, the most usual American propaganda is an exercise in 
rhetorical persuasion, except that the strength of the logical argu- 
ment is fortified by brevity, style, emphasis, omission, distortion 
and repetition, as well as ‘“‘catching” devices to attract attention. 
Propaganda is applied to the mind as cosmetics are to the face. 

Hence, propaganda affects only a small segment of the human 
psyche. If we were to take the term “psychological warfare” 
seriously, we would have to undertake many activities in addition 
to persuasion: we should aim at attaining a total psychological 
impact. Instead of limiting ourselves to “cosmetics,” we would 
have to form or re-mold the entire face. Dr. Faustus, if he were 
to be a modern “target” of “psywar,” would not just donate his 
soul to the devil but would have his soul remade by the “psy- 
warrior.” In brief, psychological warfare aims at making homun- 
culum ex hominem. 

American literature does not indicate that any one has as yet 
tackled psychological warfare as a probem of soul surgery. It is 
probably fair to say that there are no well-defined concepts of 
what psychological warfare is or could be. However, such a state- 
ment cannot be made confidently about the communists. In fact, 
there are many disquieting indications that the communists may 
have developed, or stumbled upon, an all-inclusive or a totalitarian 
doctrine of psychological warfare. 


COMMUNIST PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of communist propa- 
ganda is how dull and unconvincing it is. Its arguments are not 
logically persuasive and their presentation more often than not 
is repellent and not attractive. The fact that, nevertheless, com- 
munism has been able to achieve considerable successes, even in 
the intellectual domain, has been puzzling to many analysts. One 
explanation of this apparent mystery may be found in the ctr- 
cumstance that the communists do not at all aim to “persuade” 
the mind. Instead they seem to be orienting the souls of their 
audience. If we accept this as our first hypothesis, we should 
assume next that the techniques of soul surgery should become 
clearest in situations where they are easiest to apply. Hence, in- 
stead of looking for such techniques in the field of international 
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y; diplomacy, we should expect that communist psywar techniques 
at are revealed most dramatically in the indoctrination of party 
be members and in the activities commonly called “brain washing” 
or “brain changing.” The treatment of war and political prison- 
in ers, including party members, of young party recruits, and of 
U- captive populations may give more valuable hints about the com- 
on munists’ secret doctrine of psychological warfare than their purely 
mn. verbal efforts in so-called propaganda campaigns. 
e. Perhaps the best method of coming to grips with this elusive 
an 


problem is to review briefly the various schools of modern psy- 
chology and see whether or not their teachings have been applied, 


on in one way or the other, by communist operators. 

= The communists have acknowledged that they owe considerable 
1 debt to Ivan P. Pavlov and to his discovery of the conditioned 
i reflex. This theory, especially if re-interpreted, can be evolved 


as a supplement to the basic theorem of Marxism, that a change 
ad in social conditions will transform man. In addition to rejecting 
or the “subjective” or ‘‘will” factor, the Pavlovian or post-Pavlovian 
theory asserts that man’s reflexes and behavior are controlled 


oa by signals—social conditions, words and mass communications— 
: . which in turn are controllable by scientific procedures. Thus, 
. man’s behavior is decided by “objective” factors and, to the extent 
“aid that those factors can be manipulated, is determinable. The per- 
nae son is “other-directed” by state or party or, in their absence, by 
— economic ‘‘forces;” psychological processes can be managed, fixed, 
_— or altered; and man can be “transformed.” 
Fundamentally, the communists hold that behavior, especially 
the behavior of groups, classes and nations, can be manipulated 
opa } through the conditioning of reflexes, a circumstance which is 
not particularly important for those situations where the human 
not animal is denied food and treated to overdoses of ringing bells. 
com- To a large extent, this theory underlies Soviet propaganda, espe- 
n in cially its insistence on monotonous repetition and its capture of 
One | all the symbolic words which, so to speak, “ring a bell.” As usual 
> CIt- in the case of “planners,” it is not specified how the planners 
ade” can be planned, or how the human “conditioners” can be con- 
their ditioned. It can be deduced from this significant omission that 
ould | the communists assume their own elite’s freedom from the con- 
come ditioned reflex mechanism and construe Pavlov’s theory not as 
e, in- an interpretation of behavior as such but as a tool of struggle 
ional and domination. 
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Undoubtedly, the communists learned from Pavlov a great 
deal about the interrelationships between physiology and _psy- 
chology. This knowledge allows them, in their domestic and 
intra-party operations, to influence behavior through proper 
regulation of work, food, and leisure, that is, to get at the mind 
through the body. More important is the probability that the 
communists are making conscious use of Pavlov’s findings con- 
cerning methods whereby psychological disturbances can be in- 
duced in living organisms. Pavlov has shown that by the manipu- 
lation of stimuli, the desire for independent action, or what he 
called the “freedom urge,’ can be weakened or extinguished 
and neurotic behavior be induced. 

The artificial creation of insanity—a device which the com- 
munists have applied to their prisoners by subjecting them to 
various forms of “invisible torture’ such as uncertainty, fear, 
sleeplessness, strong light effects, and kneeling or standing—may 
not lend itself to the treatment of large numbers of people. 
However, unpredictable behavior, the acceleration and calming 
of disturbances and crises, alterations between smiles and growls, 
i.e., variable creations and releases of fear, and the maintenance 
of tension at perpetuity may induce quasi-neurotic behavior, in- 
crease the values of the “signal,’’ (as, for example, those of the 
bell as against the food), and facilitate the acceptance of new 
word-signals. Whatever one may think of the determinism in- 
herent in Pavlovian thinking, a deliberate application of such 
techniques makes it possible to implant in human minds numer- 
ous notions such as “A follows B,” which are not only false-to-fact 
but also inhibit the learning of the proper sequences. The en- 
suing disorientation cannot fail but produce lasting mental crises 
or, at least, serious maladjustments. 

Perhaps more surprising than the communist loans from Pavlov 
are their unacknowledged adoptions of the findings of Sigmund 
Freud. By interfering with family life and placing major em- 
phasis on public education of infants, the father image is vested 
in an external and non-human entity, the state or the party. 
This method of rearing children probably induces them to become 
more submissive to higher authority; it undoubtedly aims at 
restricting the sphere of private life and conceivably—if the 
theories of the cultural anthropologists of Freudian persuasion 
have any validity—alters the emotional structure. It has been 
observed that the role both of the father and the mother in the 
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Russian family is somewhat different from that of the Western 
European family, the Russian family containing an agglomerate 
of aunts and nurses, and thus of many “mothers,” while the father 
exercises more remote and, at the same time, more arbitrary 
authority. 

The value systems which are being inculcated by the Soviets 
exploit pre-existing Russian patterns. The Soviets make sure 
that the human herd obeys the “signals” of authority, while 
individual consciousness, emotionality and initiative remain 
under-developed. The relegation of sex and other types of affec- 
tion to minor and regressive roles—not only Hegel but also Freud 
has been stood upon his head—induces, or rather is expected to 
induce, “sublimation” through productive work and party chores. 
This particular technique is employed to transform human beings 
into mere cogs within a gigantic machine. 

The communists adopted, although not for curative purposes, 
the basic techniques of psychoanalysis, in particular the psycho- 
analytic interview. Normally, such an interview is designed to 
determine the causes of psychological disturbance. It aims at the 
removal of these causes through their identification and is predi- 
cated on the assumption that this identification is possible through 
analysis of dreams and verbal associations, and the discovery of 
semantic blockages and Fehileistungen. The psychoanalytic in- 
terview between physician and patient obviously would be im- 
practical if patients were to be treated in large numbers. Hence 
the communists have developed more streamlined methods which 
allow the mass production, not of cures, but of “complexes” and 
“traumas”. These techniques include the compulsory writing 
of diaries, autobiographies and histories of one’s thought devel- 
opment; of oral interviews with party members; of hearings be- 
fore organizational and ideological commissions and the political 
police; and of public “confessions.” 

The purpose of these interviews, which may be repeated many 
times, is to inculcate in the “patient” feelings of error, guilt, 
shame, and fear, as well as desires for repentance and revenge— 
and to make available to the party powerful levers of blackmail. 
The expectation is that, through this process, the patient’s con- 
science will be weakened, his will to obey and believe increased, 
his survival instincts stimulated, and he be made pliable for 
party purposes. 

Normally, these procedures will be successful: since practically 
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everyone is actually or potentially “guilty” within the framework 
of the communist code—because no one ever failed to doubt the 
dogma or to wish escape from party discipline, and because every 
sane person has family and property instincts—the average “pa- 
tient” can be relied upon to produce the trauma by himself. 
Whenever a person in whom the party is interested shows him- 
self capable of resisting, individual and active treatment is indi- 
cated. This treatment may vary between outright pressure and 
terrorization, and “persuasion” of the kind described in Arthur 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. 

Whether the treatment be self-inflicted or “other-directed,” the 
very submission to this process is conducive to guilt and shame. 
Even if there is no specific treatment at all, the adoption of the 
artificial communist creed must produce guilt complexes, as does, 
within a communist-controlled nation or within the party, the 
negation of the “accepted” code. Many of these guilt complexes 
are essentially social and political in nature—‘‘I have sinned against 
my class,” “I am a saboteur and exploiter’—and they expose the 
person to the dangers of nonconformism. Whenever the com- 
munists succeed in convincing people that they are a sort of 
incarnation of humanity’s social conscience and that they are 
history’s anointed arbiters of any action undertaken by non- 
communists, a person will tend to be apologetic about any doubts 
he may be harboring concerning communism. Opposition to or 
deviation from communism is tantamount to a negation of man- 
kind’s loftiest ideals and of mankind’s inevitable future. 

The communists try to exploit, negatively and positively, a 
person’s relationship to communities such as his family. In this 
connection they have adopted or re-invented, in their own 
fashion, Alfred Adler’s theory of the inferiority complex and the 
power urge; they evoke in the “patient” various feelings of in- 
sufficiency, thus hoping to stimulate him into compensatory 
action which would satisfy the power cravings of his own self 
and of the party. 

These processes aim, as does psychoanalysis, at catharsis, or 
the cleansing of old thoughts and emotions. While the therapist 
wants to eliminate the sources of trouble, the communist psycho- 
logical manipulator works toward the destruction of the self 
reliant personality. To employ modern terms, he tries his hand 
at ‘brain washing.” Once this operation has been completed, a 
supplementary activity, “brain changing,” must be undertaken. 
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THE MENACE OF COMMUNIST PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


In this effort the communists, strange though it may sound, have 
either taken their cue from Saint Ignatius of Loyola, and perhaps 
from such mystics as Saint Teresa, or else they have rediscovered 
the mystical processes in their way way. The brain is being emptied 
of mundane thoughts, while simultaneously and wherever possible 
the body is being weakened and the sensuous drives are being 
subdued by fatigue, hunger, deprivation, and anguish. The mind 
enters a state of receptivity and exaltation. At this point, thoughts, 
ideas, symbols, and emotions—in short “visions’—are put into 
the cleansed mind. The “patient’—who may be a member of a 
western Communist party or a student at a party “university’— 
is invited to learn by rote some of the basic texts of the commu- 
nist literature. He is asked to write down the various thoughts 
which he considers as the right ones, and to apply the doctrine 
to current and concrete issues. He may even be asked to partici- 
pate in conspiratorial activities and to commit himself through 
acts of immorality, which may range all of the way from informing 
and spying to the betrayal of one’s parents, from leading a lynch- 
ing party to straight murder.? The propositions of the doctrine 
must be attached to the person by extreme emotions. Wherever 
possible, this process is eased by public discussions, such as “demo- 
cratic criticism,” confessions, trials, etc., which may induce trance 
or, conversely, “hardening” the soul. 


Hypnotic and suggestive techniques seem to be used extensively. 
The “patient” is invited to emulate Coué; he must indulge in 
auto-suggestion and tell himself, often by mechanical repetition, 
that he is becoming a better communist, that he is cutting him- 
self loose from all the black shadows of the past, and that he de- 
sires to sacrifice himself to the cause. In addition, his manipula- 
tors follow the standard practices of hypnosis or, in any event, of 
suggestion, to make sure that the suitable thoughts really stick. 
An interesting aspect of this process is that the “patients” 
themselves, while learning and acquiring the proper reflexes, 
must emit the signals to which they themselves and the others 
must react. The insistence on parrot-like repetition is designed 
to harden the conditioned reflexes, to maintain a system of mutual 
suggestion or hypnosis, and to “fix’’ the desired complexes. 

Two key terms of modern psychotherapy have special impor- 
tance: frustration and guilt. By identifying existing frustrations 


"This “tradition” goes back to Nechayev and was described by Dostoyevski in 
The Possessed. 
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and stimulating them, the communists gain recruits and under- 
mine foreign societies. Marx’s early identification of the proletar- 
ian as the frustrated man par excellence has been abandoned, so 
has the notion that, psychologically, economic frustration is par- 
ticularly potent. The communists did not buy Freud’s concept 
of the overriding significance of sex frustration. Instead they try 
to latch on to professional, social (and racial) status and intel- 
lectual-cultural frustrations, to the persons who place themselves 
outside the pale of their own society. The intent is not to allow 
these frustrations to incapacitate the man but, on the contrary, 
to transform them into aggressive impulses. 

The international manipulation of guilt complexes comes out 
plastically in the communist emphasis on the distinction between 
just and unjust wars. Command efficiency and troop morale are 
lowered through guilt feelings. A nation is more likely to win 
in conflict if it considers its cause to be just. Hence the com- 
munists try to arrange matters in such a way that any war they 
are fighting will be a just war, while any war fought by a demo- 
cratic nation will be unjust. The purpose is to inculcate into the 
free world guilt feelings about resistance to communism and at 
the same time immunize the “Soviet peoples” with a sort of 
ideological vaccination against any notion that communist wars 
or even aggressions may be something less than emanations of 
an exalted sense of justice. The free world has been infected to 
some degree by bad conscience and guilt-feelings. Hence, partly 
at least, the often surprising paralysis of democratic will. 

Apparently, the communists have not much use for the teach- 
ings of C. G. Jung, except that they employ their own variations 
of the concept of the “archetypes” which says that the mind 
has a basic symbolic structure. One of the communist concepts 
resembles the “persona” among Jung’s archetypes: people are not 
what they seem to be or think they are; their true role is de- 
termined by objective factors. Ideology is of an apologetic and 
concealing nature; a person’s thinking does not reflect truth. A 
capitalist, for example, plays a socially predetermined role. He 
may be subjectively honest—e.g. he may honestly wish for peace- 
but his true character is entirely different from such outward 
manifestations. He must be an aggressor and exploiter, and can- 
not help but act in accordance with this objective role rather 
than his ideological ‘‘mask.” 

The social universe is broken down into such archetypical re- 
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T- | Jationships as classes and strata, exploiter and exploited, class-con- 
T- scious communists and backward elements, “comrade” and enemy, 
sO organizations and inert forces, etc. The craving for justice is 
iT monopolized in the sense that, according to the suggestion, only 
pt the communists ever can really satisfy it. All basic human needs 
ry are to be satisfied by communism; hence the hic et nunc commu- 
el- nist party member is the personification and the party the super- 
es ego manifestation of ultimate human destiny. Communism, to 
ow put it differently, is both a myth which fulfills the eternal human 
ry, requirement for myths, and a myth which satisfies the concrete 


needs of orientation—it gives direction and purpose to a man’s 
yut daily chores. 


en This whole dimension of mythology does not replace the basic 
are human relationships between parents and children, brothers and 
vin sisters, man and wife, friend and friend, but supplements them, 
m- thus modifying the personality structure in an important way. As 
ney a result of this change, expectation of punishment and reward, 
no- and emotional gratification are profoundly affected. 
- Communist Surrogates for Religion 

of In this connection the communists’ drive against religion as- 
vars sumes particular importance. Modern psychology, partly in the 
; of wake of the findings of Jung and Karl Jaspers, has pointed to the 
1 to interrelationship of religion and mental health: To the extent 
rtly that a person like Prometheus overinflates his own ego, considers 

himself to be the ultimate judge of values, and preoccupies him- 

ach- self almost exclusively with his own desires, satisfactions, and frus- 
ions trations—with the self rather than with his role in the universe— 
1ind he loses balance and grows vulnerable to mental disease. If, how- 
epts ever, he is able to evaluate his station in life properly and recog- 
not nize objective “‘meta-physical” forces and obligations, his mental 
 de- health is more or less secure. 

and In their attempts to undermine hostile societies, the communists 
h. A make every effort to destroy religious, ethical, and other higher 
_ He motivations, in the expectation that the preoccupation with im- 
ace— mediate, mundane, material and private interests and the de- 
ward struction of spiritual reserves will create frustrations and ‘‘atomize”’ 
can- | society.* As religious beliefs wane, the number of possible recruits 
ather 


‘The term, “atomize,” was used extensively during the early ’thirties by romantic 
“national bolshevik” writers in Germany: If a person ceases to be a member of 
al re- a close community, he becomes a social “atom.” Structural society transforms 

itself into an amorphous “sum” of atoms: persons become numbers. 
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for communism tends to increase. This is so not only because there 
is a mechanical relationship between communism and atheism 
but, more significantly, because the human hunger for redemp- 
tion and assurance must be stilled and because the arche-typical 
desire for a God craves satisfaction. Communism redeems on earth 
and proclaims man to be “God.” The revolution is seen as the 
crucial “religious” event which transforms man from the “object” 
into the “subject” of history, i.e., into the “creator” of the per- 
fect society. Paradise is moved from the origin to the destination 
of man’s wandering. Human limitations no longer are accepted 
as given but, in the communist creed, the original sin is seen in 
the assumption of an anti- or non-revolutionary attitude. Man 
is the maker of man, and the party re-creator of human rela- 
tionships beyond the state of alienation. 


The communists most powerful weapon in their onslaught on 
religion is “social criticism” addressed to situations of economic 
hardship, oppression, racial tension, delinquency, family trouble, 
and to shortcomings of religious organizations. The purpose of 
“social criticism” is to produce frustration-consciousness and per- 
suade people that they cannot take such frustrations in their stride, 
let alone sublimate them by religious abnegation and hope for 
the hereafter. Instead they must overcome them by revolutionary 
and violent action, and by active sacrifice. Frustration, let us 
note, is a forerunner of aggressiveness, especially if aggressive 
impulses can be instigated or stimulated artificially. 


Similarly, ethics are derived from religious precepts and divine 
commands. Although this should not be taken as an argument for 
or against a particular theory of ethical thinking, it tallies with 
a common habit of thinking, especially in less advanced societies. 
Yet again, to keep ethical motivation strong, the modern moralist 
must find beter arguments than justifications from weakened 
religious beliefs. There is a vacuum in the “upper reaches” of 
modern man’s mind. The communists did not tarry to move into 
the void. 


To the extent, therefore, that religion is eliminated as the 
Basic Premise, the individual is thrown back onto his own mental 
resources. He looks for another Basic Premise and abandons him- 
self to hedonistic and other ego-centered drives. Most importantly, 
having been deprived of the basis of certainty, he loses judgment 
and, above all, the Job-like steadfastness in trouble. These changes 
in our thought patterns which were inevitable but which require 
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re hardy personalities, have opened up a major psychological vulner- 
ability. 

é By contrast, the communists must find for the societies under 

a 


their rule a substitute for religion as a foundation of mental 


h health. They cannot adopt religion, certainly not openly, because 
. this would sensitize human conscience and thus undermine the 
foundations of their state and their world movement. Neither 
. can they condone hedonistic tendencies or any objective, proba- 
- bilistic, open-minded and multi-valued thinking which would 
° jeopardize their dogmatic ideology and, most significantly in our 
n context, preclude the effective application of psywar, communist 
: style. Their obvious solution is, first, to peddle the pseudo-re- 
. ligion of materialistic communism; second, to retain the arche- 
typical aspects of religions: faith, brotherhood, initiation, salva- 
4 tion, redemption, grace, paradise, consecration, guilt, sin, sacri- 
* fice, atonement, ascetism—all of which have their counterparts in 
, the communist ideology; and third, to be excessively dogmatic 
of + about it all. 
T- ; ‘ , ae , 
Communist dogmatism knows of saints and devils, incantations, 
: indices of forbidden books, self-chastisement, anathems upon 
heretics, ritualism, exegesis, apologetics, mysticism and talmudism 
ce (but not of a wailing-wall for the leaders in power) . This quasi- 
a religiousness is at the bottom of the various psychoanalytic and 
hypnotic techniques which, without this “spiritual” foundation, 
probably would not “‘take.”’ 
ot There is still another way of looking at this problem. To the 
extent that communism embraces a materialistic or atheistic cos- 
. mogony, it is religion. It answers one of the basic human questions 
- by pointing to matter, the laws of nature, and accident as the 
causes and meaning of the universe and, by implication, to true 
of death and extinction as the future. Communism admits the exis- 
: tence of a higher power, but it assumes that power—or force— 
to be “blind” and non-personal. ‘Thus, it purges religion of the 
concept of a higher power which is purposive, and it rejects the 
he notion of a higher power which has revealed its purposes in terms 
al understandable by humans. Thus, it accepts the idea that higher 
N- 


forces are intervening in human lives, but it assumes this inter- 
y, vention to be entirely accidental and meaningless. Thus, it postu- 
nt lates that “science” may give man a capability to influence the 
es higher forces, nay to dominate them, but it rejects any idea of 
a personal relationship of man with God. Thus, it accepts broth 
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erliness and Sobornost’, so important in the history of the Russian 
Church, but it perverts both into party discipline. The ethical 
contents, and, in particular, the dimensions of love are removed 
from religion. Politics are de-humanized by the denial of man’s 
creation in the image of God (ad similitudinem dei) . 

There is, then, no choice but that the State incarnate the Su- 
preme Being. The dictator becomes God, the only God for that 
matter; and the party becomes the church. As a variant, collec- 
tive leadership becomes a sort of Trinity. The Central Committee 
and the local leaders take care of polytheistic needs. The parallels 
could be pressed further. The point is that all the essential mun- 
dane elements of religion except the Virgin-Mother complexes 
are represented. 


Communist Sociological Assumptions 


Many schools of psychology are agreed on the importance of 
fear and anxiety. According to Pierre Janet, the higher functions 
of the human mind are dependent on an interplay of the various 
psychological forces operating at high tension but merging into 
a state of psychological equilibrium. If this equilibrium is dis- 
turbed or the tension (or energy) lowered, the higher functions, 
especially creative thinking and moral stamina, suffer regressions 
or become inoperative. Fear and anxiety are considered by Janet 
to be among the main factors which hinder the proper working 
of the mind. Karen Horney, though a follower of Freud in many 
respects, deviated from the master by assuming that fear and 
anxiety are responsible for many of the psychological difficulties 
which Freud ascribed to sex frustration. Whatever the specific 
theories, there is little doubt that fear is frequently a cause of 
human difficulty, that it diminishes survival capabilities of all 
kinds, and that it is the disintegrating factor par excellence. This, 
of course, is not a new discovery for the political practitioner. It 
is not surprising that the communists always have laid great stress 
on terror, violence and purges, and nowadays have enlisted the 
spectre of nuclear war in their strategy of terror. In the dimension 
of psychological warfare, they do not expect that much will come 
from further readings of the Communist Manifesto, let alone of 
Lenin’s Empirio-Criticism, but they usually obtain good results 
from military threats and movements, and from giving the im- 
pression that they are willing to go beyond the “brink of war.” 
The “spectre” of communism now is in the nature of a ghost 
in the closet. The spectre that really haunts the world is that 
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of a technological Golem heavily armed with nuclei and bacilli 
and propelled forward by jets and rockets. 

However, the communists have added an “improvement” to 
the age-old art of inducing fright. Men no longer fear a phenom- 
enon once its nature has been understood and once the phenom- 
enon’s behavior has become predictable. A danger that is perceived 
clearly may become a stimulant for action—a most unwelcome 
possibility. Consequently, the communists have adopted the 
techniques of erecting impenetrable “curtains” and of acting un- 
predictably and capriciously, for example, by alternating smiles 
with growls, arresting the innocent and freeing the guilty, keep- 
ing prisoners in captivity beyond their terms but releasing them 
at any odd moment, and in general showing themselves imper- 
vious to reasonable argument and immovable by counsels of 
moderation. Deliberately, the impression is being created that 
one never can know what is going to happen next; even if every- 
thing is calm now, the “next” disturbance may be of unparalleled 
violence. 

Let us look at one example of Soviet “irrational” behavior. The 
Soviet predilection of giving consistently an inflated impression 
of communist strength is unsound, according to all rules of the 
military art. Schlieffen’s motto, generally accepted by thinking 
soldiers, was, “Mehr sein als scheiner.” Specifically, this method 
was considered as sound by a foremost Soviet expert, Marshal 
Boris Shaposhnikov. But the opposite axiom: “appear stronger 
than you really are,” is a most rewarding one for the purposes 
of psychological operations, especially if the victim’s reactions 
to the Soviet strategy of terror can be inhibited by a show of 
phony friendliness. The technique of blowing hot and cold and 
of alternating confusing signals was used by Pavlov to instigate 
“neurotic” behavior in his dogs. It is entirely acceptable to inter- 
national politics. 


“Frequency modulation” in diplomacy is designed to dislocate 
a nation’s fortitude. The technique is patterned after Hitler’s 
pioneering attempts during 1936-1939. The ups and downs from 
expectations of “peace in our generation” to fears of total war, 
and the frequent rearrangements between “business as usual” and 
war preparedness, led to a frame of mind best expressed by Neville 
Chamberlain’s “J/ faut en finir.” Rational decision making had 
become quite impossible. While in 1939 the decision at long last 
was for resistance, the communists apparently expect that in future 
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the democratic decision will be against nuclear war. The “peace 
above all” theme, punctuated and made convincing by war scares, 
is designed to kill the national conscience. 

Another important cause of mental disturbances has been iden- 
tified by Emile Durkheim in his concept of anomie. Durkheim 
showed that anomic situations lead to acute frustrations which 
manifest themselves, for example, in rising suicide rates. Other 
sociologists, such as Ferdinand Toennies, have amplified this 
concept by pointing out that, to be psychologically healthy, the 
individual needs a close community life (Gemeinschaft). Pre- 
cisely because society has changed into a functional and utilitarian 
association, the individual needs emotional security and close 
human relations. The structure of the overall society must be 
intelligible so that the individual can orient himself within it. 
His dependence on the large group must offer gratifications suff- 
cient to evoke in him feelings of loyalty, pride of membership, 
dedication, conviction, etc. 

The communists aim to produce anomie through propaganda, 
class warfare, infiltration, disintegration, policy sabotage and other 
revolutionary and subversive operations. The psychological effects 
are not long in coming. Given an anomic situation, it is relatively 
easy to obtain gratifying results with suggestive rather than per- 
suasive propaganda and to induce in large numbers of people 
some kind of neurotic behavior characterized by hopelessness, 
obsessions, compulsions, and fears of failure. Protracted disturb 
ances undermine motivation, dedication, loyalty, the community 
spirit, and all those attitudes which keep society going. As this 
assault bears fruit and creates defeatism and listlessness, anomie 
grows with cumulative force. 

The normal individual in a normal society experiences his so- 
ciety as a going concern and a working whole. His understanding 
of his own functions and positions is based on a—usually intuitive 
—apperception of social structure. In the absence of such an ap- 
perception—and the intuitive understanding can be weakened 
by verbal ‘‘cross-signals’—he will act atomistically, just as does 
the person who has lost religious or ethical motivations. In short, 
the communists try to destroy what could be called the integrating 
elements of society. 


Communist Crowd Psychology 
It will come as no surprise that the communists are close stu- 


dents of crowd psychology. They have learned Gustave Le Bon’ 
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ce fundamental postulate that crowd behavior is characterized by 
es, the temporary weakening or loss of restraint and reason. Crowds 
are suggestible, aggressive and destructive. “Crowd mentality,” 
“n- i.e., the loss of impulse and action controls, is contagious. Going 
im beyond Le Bon, the communists have discovered that “crowds” 
ch are not formed just by direct physical contacts among a mass of 
1er people, such as in meetings or demonstrations, but that, in modern 
his times, crowd attitudes can be created among people who are 
the physically isolated. It is merely necessary to arouse excessive fears, 
Te- exploit a calamity, stimulate a panicky attitude, give signals for 
ian action against scapegoats or for actions with a symbolic character, 
ose , and keep the majority of the population paralyzed. It is easy to 
be see how the application of conditioned reflexes and fears to other- 
it. , wise straight forward propaganda operations can contribute 
iff greatly to the Vermassung of modern man. One of the great ob- 
Lip, jectives is to induce in all hostile groups the attitude of nevolya— 
“no will.” 
da, However, the communists know that crowds do not originate 
her or move by themselves but must be created and led. Activating 
ects concepts are as necessary as paralyzing ideas. Therefore, the prin- 
vely cipal aim of communist activities is to render the revolutionary 
per- | leadership group capable of performing the “rape of the masses.” 
yple This leadership group must be endowed with one predominant 
Less, characteristic: “iron will” impervious to the attrition of time. The 
arb- communists have borrowed Nietzsche’s concept of the “length of 
nity / will.” Will is iron only if the commitment is total in all dimen- 
this sions, time included. The communist leader is a person who 
me cannot turn his back on communism, and the comrades see to 
it that defections of leaders do not really occur, even in the case 
3 $0- | of expulsions and purges.‘ 
ding | : ; 
ates Communist Selection Processes 
| ap- In establishing their party cadres and developing proper lead- 
ned ership, the communists make extensive use of elaborate methods 
does of selection. There is no evidence that they have been employing 
hort, so-called projective tests, for example of the Rohrschach type, but 
iting they do not need those. Unlike the normal psychological investi- 
‘It is noteworthy that the Russian language has quite a few terms for leader 
and leadership, some of which have the meaning not only of command but also 
of ordering in the sense of arranging. The term upravlenie refers to bureaucratic 
. stu: actions and denotes impersonal leadership. The term rukovodstvo, literally leading 
Rew by the hand, is applied to leadership by the dictator and the presidium. The first 
Bons is a society (Gesellschaft), the second a community (Gemeinschaft) term. 
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gator who is called upon to make a priori findings about people, 
the communists are able to test their people im action and put 
them under strains of various types before selecting them for 
responsible positions. 

There are essentially five aspects of the communist selection 
process: 

1. The candidate is requested to prepare extensive biograph- 
ical accounts of himself and to repeat this literary effort several 
times for the purpose of revealing whatever personal weaknesses 
or strengths there might be in him. 

2. The individual must show a capability of absorbing the 
communist doctrine and at the same time eliminating non-com- 
munist thoughts. This result is achieved by restricting his read. 
ing to approved communist texts, by having him learn many 
of these by rote, and by keeping track, through diaries, of the 
person’s intellectual development. It is assumed, usually quite 
correctly, that the systematic recording of one’s thoughts and 
feelings easily reveals doubts, uncertainties and dishonesties in 
thinking, although it may not always disclose a person’s true 
intent. 

Very frequently the method is amplified to embrace group 
tests. The individual is forced to participate actively in group 
discussions about current and theoretical problems to the point 
of being able to defend them convincingly, and thus show his 
proficiency in mastering the doctrine. Sometimes the communists 
go one step further, especially in countries which they control, 
and stage “‘psychodramas,” for example, in the form of party trials 
and public confessions. In many instances these psychodramas are 
employed to give satisfaction to sadomasochistic drives (punish- 
ments, lynchings, etc.). The public confessions in purge trials 
serve the double purpose of destroying undesirable comrades both 
physically and morally, while committing them to maintaining 
party discipline, even to the point of self-destruction, and of giving 
a dramatic signal for a general persecution of all persons who hold 
opinions similar to those of the accused and of setting the model 
for similar ‘“‘confessions” in the lower echelons. 


3. In accepting an individual into the party, and particularly 
into the apparatus, the communists see to it that the party satisfies 
all his needs for community and personal life. The major needs 
are taken care of to such an extent that, even if the party member 
should lose faith, his personal attachments would keep him in the 
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le,’ fold. He has no place to go and he fears separation from the party 
a because it would deprive him of all his friends, perhaps of his 
or family, and most frighteningly, of his thought patterns and his 

mission in life. (One of the central purposes of communist selec- 
= tion methods is to find extrovert activists) . 

4, Great emphasis is placed on evoking in the member an 
oh- emotional attachment to his “iron will.’”’ He must develop an 
ral image of self characterized by such ceaselessly repeated words as 
S€S merciless, implacable, irreconcilable, ruthless, relentless, fearless, 

etc. He must work himself into a “burning hatred” and adopt 
the the uncompromising thought pattern of Kto Kovo—who will de- 
m- }  stroy whom? Feelings of any subjective kind must be suppressed: 
ad- there are only two types of people, the comrades and the “others,” 
iny ' who are enemies. Fight is the sum and substance of a commu- 
the nist’s existence. If there is less than total commitment to perma- 
lite nent conflict, the candidate is not suitable. 
ind 5. The party employs the member for many chores and tasks, 
in gladly pushing him into ever more responsible and perilous as- 
me signments. It is on the basis of his behavior in tight situations, 

his initiative and drive as an “organizer,” and his ability to instill 
up | class hatred in others, that the final evaluation of his capacity 
up | and reliability is made. These methods are strengthened consider- 
int ably by more brutal forms of pressure such as the splitting up 
his of families, keeping of hostages, involvement in criminal acts, 
ists.» and in general the incorporation into the party of the member’s 
rol, entire family, including his children or, conversely, the encour- 
ials agement of liaisons and marriages between party members. 
- Persons who submit to these various tests and pressures will- 
ish: | ingly, espouse the creed with unquestioning faith, show absolutely 
ial’ | no propensity for critical and independent judgment, obey every 
oth type of order in strict discipline—but who also are capable of 
vies giving orders and running other party members firmly and ruth- 
ving lessly—these persons are promoted to the highest ranks of the 
iold party. There they form a modern version of the old janissaries, 
odel the erstwhile protectors of the Turkish empire. 
larly } Communist Communications Theory 
sfies Within these various efforts, the modern tool of radio has 
eeds played a great role, although older tools such as newspapers, post- 
aber ers, and books have not been neglected. Inside the areas under 
| the communist control, all audiences are “captive.” The radios are 
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ubiquitous, noisy, and cannot be turned off. The purpose is to 
prevent independent thinking, to make sure that whatever mes- 
sage goes into a person’s mind is of an approved and planned 
type, and to drown out all messages which interfere with the 
process of conditioning. Through the propagation of noise, the 
nervous equilibrium is affected and people rendered more docile 
and easily manipulated. 

Insofar as the countries outside of the iron curtain are con- 
cerned, radio also is used on a large scale. While the communists 
find no “captive” audiences for their broadcasts, they have cap- 
tured numerous listeners indirectly, by repeating a limited num. 
ber of slogans or symbols, provoking anti-communist speakers into 
replies and arguments, proposing and opposing solutions, and 
making ‘“‘news.” There is no doubt but that counter-propaganda, 
aimed at the communists, if it is executed clumsily, may recruit 


followers into the communist fold, simply because to refute, it } 


must pick up communist points. The danger the communists must 
avoid is the ‘‘silent treatment.” 

In their radio and conventional mass communications the com- 
munists simplify and sloganize their messages, employ exaggera- 
tions, distortions, sensationalism, human interest stories, and 
scapegoats, and slant the messages according to situation and 
target. They do not hesitate to use lies. ‘They couch their mes. 
sage in an authoritative style, indicating that only they know 
the answers, while the non-communists preach impractical solu- 
tions and, in addition, are inferior human beings. A seemingly 
positive message is presented in offensive terms: the opponent 
is put on the defensive and action alternatives are presented. 
Fundamentally, the message is simple: communist victory is as 
sured, anti-communism is doomed; fight for communism is just, 
fight against communism is unjust; the communists must be 
loved, the anti-communists hated. Unlike western propagandists, 
the communists do not worry about tactical consistency, partly be- 
cause their basic message remains more or less unchanged. And 
they do not worry overly about plausibility, since many of their 
most important messages are not addressed to people with common 
sense in the first place. 

However, beyond this more or less conventional, though stream: 
lined, propaganda technique, the communists have developed 
three improvements: 


——~ 


1. They make a distinction between agitation and propaganda, } 
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that is, they address themselves to concrete issues and cleavages, 
as well as to the more fundamental and enduring problems. ‘They 
try to create, especially among the more intelligent audiences, 
an understanding of the communist doctrine as such. At the same 
time they try to capitalize on the grievances and desires of any 
group, especially of the “underprivileged” type, which by force 
of circumstances is contemplating, or engaged in, some kind of 
rebellious action. Propaganda addresses itself to broad and in- 
visible audiences, essentially the reading public, while agita- 
tion is directed to small, more or less uniform, visible, and active 
target groups. Propaganda uses books and magazines; agitation 
relies to a large extent on the spoken word. As action develops, 
agitational slogans tend to become directives for revolutionary 
undertakings. In other words, propaganda sets up the quandary, 


and agitation shows the communist-desired modus of relief. 


2. C. G. Jung once observed that modern society embraces 


people who are living, psychologically, in all phases of human 
development, from the most primitive types to “modern man” 
who has “estranged himself from the mass of men living entirely 
within the bounds of tradition.” There are magical, metaphysical, 
Aristotelian, Cartesian, dialectic, and multi-valued probabilistic 
thinkers, and to a certain extent, most of these modes of thinking 
occur in each individual brain. It also can be said that there are 
represented in each society all historical types of psychological 
and social frustration. The communists make a serious attempt 
to reach most of these targets. Far from preaching one simple 
gospel, and addressing it to the mentally most advanced, they pre- 
sent many different teachings ranging all the way from pure com- 
munism via crypto- and semi-communism to “front doctrines’’ 
and even synthetic ideologies ad usum delphini, for such unlikely 
customers as nationalists, conservatives, liberals, and even anti- 
communists. By and large, their best target among the educated 
and semi-educated is the frustrated intellectual whose scientific 
thought habits are underdeveloped. The ideal devotee of the 
communist gospel is one who seeks certainty, is emotionally at- 
tached to a prejudice or a pre-established position, is unwilling 
to verify his preconceived notions, and has the wrong idea of 
“objectivity.” 

3. The communists combine propaganda with organization. 
The propagation of their messages leads necessarily to the re- 
cruitment of additional members. The new members, in turn, 
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must participate in the wider propagation of the faith. 

Normally, a man just sins, and does not sin beyond redemp. 
tion. Mephistopheles, however, sees to it that Faustus, besides 
sinning, sells him his soul, and does so in writing. Thus, true 
domination is established. The campaigns for collecting signa- 
tures in support of the alleged peace policy of the Soviet Union 
are not primarily designed to be convincing to anybody, but to 
get a man’s handwriting on a piece of paper and thus initiate 
in his mind a commitment to the cause for which he signed. 
Litera scripta valent. The fact is that people do not like to go 
back on their signatures and continue, even when assailed by 
doubts, to feel that they were right to sign their names at the 
time they did. 

Inside the Iron Curtain these propaganda techniques are com- 
bined with four additional devices. First, people are being worked 
to the extreme limit of their physical ability. Physical exhaustion 
increases people’s susceptibility to all kinds of suggestions, while 
weakening their capacity of critical evaluation. Second, by main- 
taining standards of living and, in particular, diets at low levels, 
both suggestibility and difficulties of evaluation are increased. 
Third, the restriction of living space, the crowding of entire fam- 
ilies into one room, the frequent calling of meetings, and the im- 
position of extracurricular chores also help in this process. 

Lastly, there is the fact that in Soviet lands sex has been de- 
prived of much of its glamour and importance. Restructuration 
of sex is the simple result of the normal physiological determinants 
under communism, overwork, poor nourishment, overcrowding, 
lack of time, geographical immobility, slave labor, and other 
hindrances to the normal play of the sex urge. The development 
of untoward sex frustration, however, is prevented (a) by manipu- 
lating the sex drive as a purely physical craving and (b) by 
setting compensatory goals. Obviously, if the communists were to 
change their policies in this field and allow personalized love, 
the Soviets would recognize in some fashion the importance of 
the individual and admit the validity of basic human rights, 
including the pursuit of personal happiness. To the mind of the 
totalitarian police, pairing and mating are the beginnings of con- 
spiracy, and in a deep sense, this suspicion is perfectly justified. 
The communists have learned that it is more efficacious to plant 
informers not under but in the bed, and thus to destroy all de- 
sire to confide and relax in confidence. 
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The Communist Abuse of Semantics 


P- Perhaps the most basic Soviet technique in the area of brain 
orienting lies in the abuse of semantics. Alfred Korzybski’s general 





ue | semanticists, for example, have found that many mental dis- 
wh orders arise from the propensity of people to think in “two- 
a valued,” either-or systems. If, in addition, the two values apply 
= to vague terms, it is very easy to produce frustrations. . 
od. Let us take the term “‘success.” If this term is interpreted in a 
as very strict sense and if expectations are put at a very high level, 
a ’ jt can be proved that no one, particularly no one in a capitalist 
the system and certainly no member of the poorer strata in a Capi- 
- talist society, ever experienced anything like success or could be 
m- , truly successful in the future. It is easy to show the failure of 
sal any form of idealism, thus setting in motion discouragement, 
‘on hopelessness, and ultimately a commitment to radical solutions. 
‘ile | The communists employ this device in their “social criticism” 
‘in. of the imperfections of the free enterprise system. At the same 
els, time, the imperfections of the Soviet system can be glossed over 
- by pointing out that the welfare of the masses is increased by 
. slow process. Even the failures of communist policies abroad can 
im. | be negated by re-interpreting the term ‘failure,’ occasionally by 
| having recourse to a multi-valued apologia. 
de- } “Either-or” thinking, however, is less a device than an essen- 
ion | tial ingredient of communist thought. The communist thinks 
ants in simple alternatives, and only in them, such as friend-enemy, 
ing, “who is not for me, is against me,” “one or the other system will 
ther | win.” Thinking in all-or-nothing terms (“all capitalists are . . .”’) 
ent | isa variant of this pre-scientific mode of cogitating. Sometimes 
ipu- ( this borders on the comical. For example, discussing a typhus 
by epidemic Lenin said, “Either the lice triumph over socialism, or 
mes socialism will triumph over the lice.” Tertium non datur. Con- 
ove, versely, the hold of communist thinking usually is broken when 
e of the “either-or” habit is cast off. 
shts, | | Communist semantics aim at creating the impression that the 
‘the | free system is entirely static and has not changed in any sub- 
con- stantial manner since the time of Marx while, on the other hand, 
fied. the Soviet system not only expands but moves to a predestined 
lant goal where all frustrations will end. The communists’ notorious 


| de- | reluctance to “time-index” their statements allows them to in- 
, Validate all untoward experiences, to thwart the rules of evi- 
| 
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dence, and to assert brazeniy that the truth of their assertions 
is “generally known” or beyond doubt. 

The communists are very adept at all kinds of semantic and 
sophistic chicanery. They indulge in argumenta ad hominem, 
for example, by pointing out that the originator of an unwel- 
come thought is a capitalist, a slave of capitalism or, in any event, 
not a proletarian and certainly not a class-conscious one. They 
artfully assign concrete reality to abstractions. Thus, a “class” 
is treated as though it were an individual. The individual’s reality 
is “determined” by his belonging to one or the other “class.” 
The term “capitalism” also is an abstraction; moreover, it is a 
generic term which covers many different economic systems. Yet 
the communists assume that “capitalism” can be a causa causans, 
and they never fail to lump together non-Soviet economic sys- 
tems under one and the same category. Moreover, the communists 
have created terms which becloud the issues, distort the mean- 
ings, and allow them to choose the “semantic battlefield” which 
is most advantageous to the current argument. 

The communists also are defensively interested in general 
semantics. Feeling that their doctrine is neither factually nor 
logically tenable, they have established a sort of “semantic in- 
terdict.”” The faithful are forbidden to analyze the Marxian terms 
and dogmas, and to take issue with the party’s logic. The vocabu- 
lary has been stabilized, at least as it relates to the doctrine as 
such. The information which would invalidate the doctrine must 
be disregarded or falsified. While in the beginning communism 
claimed to be scientific, rationality has been downgraded gradu- 
ally and has been replaced by emotionalism behind a facade of 
pseudo-scientific nomenclature: hence the official rejection of 
modern schools of logic and the obsoleteness of Soviet economics. 
The “interdict” also applies to the history both of the party and 
of Russia: the myth is indispensable, but it could not be preserved 
if objective research were allowed outside the field of the natural 
sciences. This inhibition of knowledge and logic is hurting the 
Soviets to a degree, because it cannot fail but disorient them; 
yet as partial compensation, the disorientation spills over into the 
free world. 


The Specific Goals of the Communist Effort 


In summary it can be said that communist psychological warfare 
aims at the following objectives: 
1. The creation of a psychologically strong, obedient, disci- 
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ns plined, steadfast, and “iron-willed” leadership core which thinks 
and emotes in a certain way, in that way only, and in that way 

nd for a long time regardless of obstacles. 

m, 2. The creation of a larger group of “oriented” propagandists 

el. | who spread communist notions and are instrumental in creating 

nt, , and maintaining a suitable frame of reference which is imposed 

1ey upon non-communists. 

J 3. The creation in both groups of a burning sense of hatred. 

ity 


4. Docility, discipline, and controllability of subject popula- 
tions which must be commanded by the unopposed will of the 


es party leadership. 
an 5. The creation, in the ruling, upper, and intellectual classes 
of non-communist societies, of frustration, confusion, pessimism, 
— guilt, fear, defeatism, hopelessness, and neurosis, of oblomovism 
nin or nevolya, in essence the psychological destruction of anti-com- 
ich |S Munist leadership. 

6. The splitting of a society into many competing and mutually 
_ hostile groups and the sapping of the spirit of loyalty, community, 
wie mutual helpfulness, positive expectation, and willingness to take 
a" risks and to act. 
rms | 7. The creation and stimulation of an all-pervading sense of 
bu. | fear and anxiety, whether it be fastened onto the dangers of 
eas ‘nuclear war, or physical terror, or professional, social, and human 
nust ruin. 
ism | 8. The capture of the time dimension in the sense that an ex- 
adu- pectation of cataclysm and no-progress under “capitalism” is 


e of established and paired with the affirmed expectation that the 


1 of | future belongs to communism. 

nics. 9. The promise of relief from all troubles by means of an in- 
and fallible as well as inevitable solution. 

rved 10. The semantic domination of intellectual, emotional, and 
ural | sociopolitical life as well as the semantic control of all political 
the | arguments. 

in 11. The weakening and destruction of national consciences in 


the Free World and the inculcation of bad conscience about firm 
)} Opposition to communism and the ideals usurped and distorted 


| by it. 
rfare In former times, the communists perhaps had illusions about 
their ability to convince. They expected that the great majority 
jisci: » Of all peoples would become “proletarian” in status and con- 
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science. With these early expectations gone, it seems that the 
communists have adopted a more moderate but presumably more 
practical objective: simply to frustrate the policies of the anti- 
communists. 

The rationale of zig-zag tactics is to cause the opponent to build 
up a defense against zig, and shortly before it becomes effective, 
to “annul” this defense (the term is Bulganin’s) by performing 
a zag. Thus, the initiative is slated to remain in communist hands, 
The West, it is hoped, never will reach its objective successfully— 
Sisyphus at labor. As a result of the Free World’s near failures, 
the communists achieve mental and psychological ascendency, 
in particular they prove that the stronger will is theirs. The recipe 
is simple: fears, guilt-neuroses, lack of will power, and disoriented 
minds for the democracies, and fearlessness and resoluteness for 
a communist elite acting with firm discipline and according to 
one doctrine. Psychological weakness must be produced in the 
Free World and be pitted against the psychological strength of 
the communist janissaries. 

Much of this may be wishful thinking on the part of the com- 
munists, but to the degree that the most crucial decision of all, 
war or peace, has been allowed to slip into communist hands, the 
communists have achieved psychological dominance. The Kremlin 
almost has become the master of mankind’s fate: harsh, jealous, 
revengeful, and unpredictable like Jehovah—a father-image the 
like of which the world has never seen. John Foster Dulles de- 
scribed this unhealthy situation as early as 1946: 


“Few men in political life anywhere act without first thinking whether 
they will please or displease the leaders of the Soviet Union. Never in 
history have a few men in a single country achieved such world-wide 
influence.””* 

This world-wide influence is the true measure of Soviet success 
in psychological warfare. 

The only redeeming feature is that the Kremlin Olympus is 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient. It is beset with its own fears 
and psychological difficulties which today are increasing at a stag- 
gering rate. Its methods work only for a time and to a degree. 
At the height of physical power the motivation and conviction 
of communism have begun to wane. The Mdnnerbund at the 
top of the communist movement has been split up, because the 
image of the ferrously-willed robot is an unreal one, because 


““Thoughts on Soviet Foreign Policy,” LIFE, (June 3, 1946), p. 124. 
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n€ neither healthy psyches nor minds can be kept in a state of con- 
re stant disorientation, and because the communists bear a huge 
ti- guilt for numerous crimes and gradually are beginning to feel the 
pangs of conscience. 
ld} The psychological planning of man has remained impossible. 
ee Yet we would be foolish to ignore that the communists have made 
ng great strides in the art of psychological manipulation. The West 
ds, does not yet understand the nature of the psychological attack 
|— which has been launched. It does not comprehend the causes of 
es, its paralysis, and often does not even notice that its freedom to 
cy, act has been impeded. Once the free world will assess the conflict 
pe | in its psychological dimension, the course of history will be re- 
ed = _—yersed. Then there will shine, we trust, ex occidente lux. In the 


for hopeful words of Friedrich Hoelderlin: 


“Wo Gefahr ist, 
t Wachst das Rettende auch.” 
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Books Received 


I. GENERAL 


Arms and Men: A Study of American Military History. By Walter Millis. 
New York: Putnam. 382 pp. $5.75. 

A colorful narrative of the personalities, campaigns and weapons 
which compose the military history of the United States. Mr. Millis 
traces the developments in weapons, in strategic theories, in diplomacy 
and internal policy. Particular emphasis is placed on the several great 
revolutions in military means and policies from 1775 to 1955. 


British Labour and the Russian Revolution 1917-1924. By Stephen Rich- 
ards Graubard. Cambridge: Harvard University. 303 pp. $5.50. 

The story of how the victory of communism in Russia challenged a 
socialist party which was unwilling to accept Marxism but was con- 
scious of the necessity of coming to terms with it. Mr. Graubard provides 
valuable insight into the creation of the Communist Party in Great 
Britain, and the communists’ rivalry with the Labour Party. 


Power and Community. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. New York: Praeger. 
134 pp. $3.00. 

A series of essays which examine and reject the popular attempt to 
explain the workings of society in terms of power. His chapters deal 
with power and personality, history, science, community and security. 


Second Consul: The Vice-Presidency, Our Greatest Political Problem. 
By Edgar W. Waugh. New York: Bobbs-Merrill. 244 pp. $3.75. 

A political scientist probes a dangerous flaw in the Constitution. He 
reviews the history of the office and of the men who filled it, defines its 
weakness and potential strength, and summarizes plans for a change. 


The Secret of Democracy. By Suzanne Labin. New York: Vanguard. 
257 pp. $5.00. 

A celebrated political writer, who has been called “the French Bar- 
bara Ward,” presents a vigorous defense of democracy against its enemies 
from the right and from the left. 


Swords into Plowshares: The Problems and Progress of International 
Organization. By Inis L. Claude, Jr. New York: Random House. 497 
pp. $9.00. 

The author, a member of the Department of Government, Harvard 
University, analyzes the development of the trend toward international 
organization and examines the problems, progress, and prospects of 
some of the agencies in which it has found expression. 
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The World in the Post-War Decade. 1945-1955. By J. Hampden Jackson. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 246 pp. $1.50. 

A useful survey, midway between an outline and a detailed treatment 
which would require several volumes. Dividing the period topically into 
“The Great Power Conflict,” “The Nationalist Movements” and “The 
Great Powers at Home,” Mr. Jackson expertly weaves together all of the 


great issues which have beset the international community following 
World War II. 


II. U. S. Foreicn Poticy 


A History of United States Foreign Policy. By Julius W. Pratt, New 
York: Prentice Hall, 808 pp. $6.95. 

The author of America’s Colonial Experiment examines American 
foreign policy from 1775 to the present, placing particular emphasis 
on the principles that have guided, and are guiding today, America’s 
relations with the rest of the world. 


Korea: A Study of U. S. Policy in the United Nations. By Leland M. 
Goodrich. New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 235 pp. $3.25. 
The writer, a Professor of International Organization and Administra- 
tion at Columbia University, traces the course of events in Korea from 
the initial joint occupation by the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. through the 
various stages of United Nations action to the signing of the armistice 
agreement. He concludes with an analysis and criticism of U. S. policy. 


United States Foreign Policy 1945-1955. By William Reitzel, Mortan A. 
Kaplan and Constance G. Coblenz. Washington: Brookings Institution. 
535 pp. $4.50. 

An analysis of the political and economic position of the United States 
during the last decade, with emphasis on the ideological struggle between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


Waging Peace: A Businessman Looks at United States Foreign Policy. 
By C. Maxwell Stanley. New York: Macmillan. 256 pp. $4.50. 

The author, a former president of the United World Federalists and 
a Nobel Prize winner, offers a businessman’s appraisal of the formidable 
factors confronting American statesmen and gives ample advice as to 
what should be done. 


A Proposal: Key to an Effective American Foreign Policy. By Max F. 
Millikan and W. W. Rostow. New York: Harper. 170 pp. $2.75. 

The authors, associated with the Center for International Studies at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, propose that the United States 
and the other industrialized nations share in a world-wide economic 
assistance program with the central purpose of promoting the evolution 
of free, democratic nations. 
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III. INTERNATIONAL Economic Po.icy 


The Combined Food Board: A Study in Wartime International Plan- 
ning. By Eric Roll. Stanford University Press. 385 pp. $7.50. 

Food and Inflation in the Middle East, 1940-1945. By E. M. H. Lloyd. 
Stanford University Press. 375 pp. $6.00. 

These are the latest publications in the Food Research Institute series 
on Food and Agriculture in World War II. Mr. Roll’s study provides an 
interesting account of the difficulties in coordinating international pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of foodstuffs as part of the Allied 
war effort in the years 1942 to 1946. 

Mr. Lloyd, calling upon a lifetime of experience as a British civil 
servant, describes the operations of the Middle East Supply Center and 
provides an excellent background for the student of economic problems 
in the post-war Middle East. 


What the Tariff Means to American Industries. By Percy W. Bidwell. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations by Harper. 304 pp. $5.00. 
The author sets out to discover what the tariff means to eight widely 
varied American industries in an effort to estimate how far these in- 
dustries are dependent on the continuation of import duties at their 
present level. Dr. Bidwell’s purpose is to provide a clearer understanding 
of the impact of foreign competition and the responses which it evokes, 


United States Shipping Policy. By Wytze Gorter. New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations by Harper. 230 pp. $5.00. 

A Professor of Economics at the University of California in Los 
Angeles enumerates the facts about ships and shipbuilding in the United 
States since World War II, analyzes the importance of subsidies and 
other aid to this American industry, and critically examines the basis on 
which aid is given. 


IV. Soviet UNIon 


Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost: The Text, Background, Motives and 
Meaning of Khrushchev’s Secret Address. By Bertram D. Wolfe. New 
York: Praeger. 322 pp. $3.95. 

Opening with a sketch of the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death, the 
book provides a penetrating analysis of Khrushchev’s famous speech, and 
closes with an evaluation of the reverberations of the speech at home 
and abroad. 


An Inquiry into Soviet Mentality. By Gerhart Niemeyer, assisted by 
John S. Reshetar, Jr. New York: Praeger (Foreign Policy Research 
Institute Series). 113 pp. $2.75. 

The foreign policies of successive American administrations contain, 
explicitly or implicitly, the assumption that Soviet behavior is by and 
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large determined rationally, as the Western mind conceives rationality. 
The author seeks to answer the question as to whether this assumption 
is warranted. 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. By Boris Meissner, edited 
and with a chapter on the 20th Party Congress by John S. Reshetar, Jr. 
New York: Praeger (Foreign Policy Research Institute Series). 276 pp. 
$5.00. 

An analysis of the developments in the Soviet Communist Party since 
1952, with particular emphasis on the reorganization and shifts of per- 
sonnel. The study contains up-to-date listings of the changes in com- 
position of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union at the national 
and regional levels. 


V. Muppvte East 


libya: The Arab Kingdom of North Africa. By Henry Serrano Villard. 
Ithaca: Cornell. 169 pp. $2.75. 

America’s first minister to Libya has written a personal account of 
the efforts and inadequacies of a new nation. The author has purposely 
neglected to discuss Libya’s relations with her Arab neighbors. 


The Ideals of Arab Nationalism. By Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell. 227 pp. $4.00. 

This book attempts to explore the genesis, ideas, attitudes, and orien- 
tations of Arab nationalism as they are discernible in contemporary 
thought. Dr. Nuseibeh refers to specific Arab movements, such as the 
Arab League, only insofar as they contribute to his task of scholarly 
analysis. 


The Middle East in World Affairs. By George Lenczowski. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell. 576 pp. $7.25. 

This is among the most timely, comprehensive political studies of the 
Middle East published in the post-war period. In his second edition the 
author has added a detailed treatment of the turbulent period from 1950- 
1955 which makes this an invaluable reference book on the entire area. 


Mission for Peace: Point IV in Iran. By William E. Warne. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 320 pp. $4.00. 

Mr. Warne has written an interesting account of his four years as 
Point IV’s director in Iran. His personal observations provide a non- 
diplomatic insight into the disturbed political period from 1951-1954, 
while the achievements of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
are an encouraging testimonial of a successful American aid program 
in an underdeveloped country. 
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VI. Asia 


Colonial Policy and Practice. By J. S. Furnivall. New York University 
Press. 567 pp. $7.50. 

A balance sheet which examines colonial practices in Burma, contrast- 
ing them with the policies employed by the Dutch in what was Nether- 
lands India. Mr. Furnivall concludes that “Nothing less than independ- 
ence could transform nationalism from a destructive fever into a creative 
force.” 


Conflict in Indo-China and International Repercussions: A Documen- 
tary History, 1945-1955. Edited by Allan B. Cole and others. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 265 pp. $5.00. 

This joint effort by the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
University, and the Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, gives 
a valuable documentary record of the unfortunate history of Indo-China 
in the past decade. Many of the documents presented are published here 
for the first time. 


American-Asian Tensions. Edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé, Alvin J. 
Cottrell and James E. Dougherty. New York: Praeger (Foreign Policy 
Research Institute Series). 239 pp. $3.75. 

This study defines international tension and isolates areas of tension 
as exemplified by the attitudes of five Asian nations towards the foreign 
policy of the United States. The nations analyzed are: India, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Japan and Egypt. 


VII. Latin AMERICA 


Governments of Latin America. By William W. Pierson and Frederico 
G. Gill, New York: McGraw-Hill. 514 pp. $6.50. 

A comprehensive and much-needed text dealing with the forms of 
organization, functions and operations of all Latin American nations. 
The approach is comparative and topical, rather than a standard coun- 
try-by-country treatment. Complete with a selected bibliography for 
each chapter and a glossary of Spanish and Portuguese terms at the 
end of the book. 


Argentine Upheaval: The Fall of Perén and the New Regime. By Arthur 
P. Whitaker. New York: Praeger (Foreign Policy Research Institute 
Series). 179 pp. $3.50. 

The author, one of the world’s foremost authorities on Latin America, 
analyzes both the domestic and foreign policy of the new government in 
Argentina and its international implications, particularly from the point 
of view of the United States. 
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